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| myself against the sky, and object to the sun’s 


| admit; but what kind of loyalty to the 
| Majesty of Light can be expected in the 


| regardless of expense, are rapidly accomplish- 


| confectioners’ bills. 
| and shilling ices required per diem to keep 
| down my own particular and personal tem- 
| perature, would ice the punch to an alder- 


| cannot afford it. 
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ICE. 


Were I a Frenchman, I would barricade 


government. This is hot republicanism, I 


month of August from a man whose weight 
is fourteen stone? The illuminations got up 
daily by that extremely powerful luminary, 


ing my ruin. My “condition” is oozing away 
under the strokes of the sun’s rays, and my 
fortune is shrinking under the pressure of 
The number of sixpenny 





man’s turtle for a whole week. I really 
I must organise a cheap 
revolution. The oppressive rule of the Solar 


| Government must be opposed—hotly I dare 
| not say—but zealously and cheaply, with an 


icy enthusiasm that ranges several degrees 


| below zero, and at a price that shall be within 


the means of its humblest subjects. I want 
to be cool. We all want to be cool. Let us 
set about being cool systematically, economi- 
cally. Let us start fair ;—from freezing point. 
We will begin with a course of cold reading, 
and get up the subject geographically :—how 
they manage at the Arctics, in Russia, in the 
East, and at Cape Horn ; how wiser people 
than ourselves, in hotter places, put on 
armour of ice against the blazing enemy. 
Solomon appreciated ice in summer. “ As 
the cold of snow in the time of harvest,” he 
says, “so is a faithful messenger to those 
who send him; for he refreshes the soul 
of his masters.” My soul wants something 
colder than a proverb; and I am more re- 
freshed by reading what the Romans did in 
the ice way. They understood the luxury of 
ice and snow insummer. They preserved them 
in pits, and hawked them about their streets. 
Even now, a little above Rocca di Pappa (on 
the ancient Mons Albanus) is a plain, called 
Hannibal’s camp, from which snow is collected 
annually for the use of Rome. On this dry plain 
they dig pits, about fifty feet deep, and twenty- 
five trond at top, in the form of asugar-loaf or 
cone. The larger the pit, nodoubt the snow will 
preserve the better. About three feet from 
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the bottom, they commonly fix a wooden 
grate, which serves for a drain, should any of 
the snow happen to melt, which otherwise 
would stagnate, and hasten the dissolution of 
the rest. The pit thus formed, and lined with 
straw and prunings of trees, is filled with 
snow, which is beaten down as hard as possible, 
till it becomes a solid body. It is afterwards 
covered with more prunings of trees, and a 
roof is raised in form of a low cone, well 
thatched over with straw. <A door is left at 
the side, covered likewise with straw, by 
which men enter and cut out the ice (for 
such it becomes) with a mattock. The quantity 
daily demanded is carried to Rome in the 
night-time, in carts well covered with straw. 
It is found by experience that snow, thus 
a down, is not only colder, but preserves 
onger, than cakes of ice taken from ponds 
and ditches. This is instructive and con- 
soling. I shall show you, by-and-bye, what 
effectual weapons snow and straw are against 
the arch foe—For the South of Italy and 
Sicily, snow is preserved in several caverns 
of Aitna, and brought down to purchasers, 
who compete for respite with the eagerness 
of roasting men.—In Lima, cheap ice, from the 
Cordilleras, is a cry kindred to our own 
cheap bread. The public mind makes about 
six revolutions a year in any state of South 
America, but in all tumults the ice-mules 
bear a sacred burden. Nobody dares meddle 
with the people’s ice—The Chinese under- 
stand the use of ice very well indeed—As 
for Wenham Lake, folks at Boston talk about 
the state of the ice crops, as we talk about the 
state of wheat.—In European capitals, ice is 
not only an article of amusement, but of trade. 
Who has not heard of the delights of the 
sleigh, galloping over ice and snow at twenty 
miles an hour? Then there is the Russian 
version of the ice palace on the Neva, built at 
the marriage of Prince Gallitzin, with ice 
masonry that blunted all the chisels, ice 
chairs, ice dining-tables, and ice cannons that 
fired hempen bullets, But I am sitting upon 
horse-hair, writing upon leather; and I am 
not consoled. Here, however, I turn to a 
glowing Kohl, and find relief in a delicious 
extract from his book on “Russia.” You 
may take off your neckerchief and sit at 
ease, for here you have a bit of Kohl tho- 
roughly cold :— 
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“An immense quantity of ice is consumed] standing ice. This done, iron hooks are fas. 


—. 


in Russian housekeeping. Throughout the|tened into the pieces that are to be landed, 
summer, ices are sold in. the streets of every | and,amid loud cheers, the clear, green, crystal- 
Russian town ; and, not only iced water, iced | line-mass is drawn up by willing hands. Ag 


wine, and iced beer, but even iced tea is drunk 
in immense quantities. The short but ex- 
cessively hot summer would spoil most of 
the food brought to market, had not the 
winter provided in abundance the means for 
guarding against such rapid decomposition. 
An ice-house is, therefore, looked upon as an 
indispensable appendage, not merely to the 
establishments of the wealthy, but even to 
the huts of the peasants, In St. Petersburg 
alone there are said to be ten thousand ice- 
houses, and it may easily be supposed, that to 
fill all these cellars is a task of no trifling 
magnitude. It is not too ‘much to calculate 
that each ice-house, on an average, requires 
fifty sledge-loads of ice to fill it. The fish- 
mongers, butchers, and dealers in quass have 
such enormous cellars that many hundreds 
of loads will go into them ; and the breweries, 
distilleries, &c., consume -incalculable. quan- 
tities. According to the above calculation, 
five hundred thousand sledge-loads of | ice 
would have to be drawz out of the Neva 
every year; but this calculation is rather 
under than over the mark. It is, certainly, 
the merchandise in which the most extensive 
traffic is carried on during winter. Whole 
processions of sledges laden with the glittering 
erystals may then be seen ascending from the 
Neva; and thousands of men are incessantly 
at’ work raising the cooling produce from its 
parent river. The breaking of the ice is carried 
on in this way : The workmen begin by clear- 
ing the snow away from the surface, that they 
may clearly trace out the form of the blocks 
to be detached. They then measure off a 
large parallelogram, and mark the outline 
with a hatchet. This paralielogram is sub- 
divided into a number of squares, of a size to 
suit the capacity of their sledges. When the 
drawing is complete, the more serious part 
of the work begins. A regular trench has to 
be formed round the parallelogram in question. 
This is done with hatchets ; and, as the ice is 
frequently four or five feet thick, the trenches 
become at last so deep that the workmen are 
as completely lost to the eye as if they had been 
labouring in a mine. Of course, a sufficient 
thickness of ice must be left in the trenches to 
bear the workmen, which is afterwards broken 
with bars of iron. ‘When the parallelogram 
has’ thus been loosened, the subdivision is 
effected with comparative ease. A number of 
men mount the swimming mass, and with 
their pointed ice-breakers, they all strike at 
the same moment upon the line that has been 
marked out. A few volleys of this kind 
make the ice break just along the desired 
line ; and each of the oblong slips thus ob- 
tained is broken up again into: square pieces 
after a similar fashion. To draw the frag- 
ments out of the water, a kind of inclined 
rai.road has to be made on the side of ‘the 





the huge lumps lie on the snow, they appear 
of an emerald green, and are remarkably com- 
pact, without either bubble or rent. As soon 
as the sledge is loaded, the driver seats him- 
self upon his» merchandise, and thus, coolly 
enthroned (ah, enviable fellow !) glides away 
to the cellars of his customers, enlivening his 
frosty occupation with a merry song. It is by 
no means without interest to visit the ice- 
shafts of the Neva, and watch the Russian 
labourers while engaged in a task so congenial 
to the habits of their country. In the 
cellars the ice is piled up with much art 
and regularity, and all sorts of shelves 
and niches are’ made, for the convenience of 
placing milk, meat, and similar articles there 
in hot weather. Such a description at least 
applies to what may be called a tidy, orderly 
ice-house ; but tidiness and order do not 
always preside over Russian arrangements, 
and in the majority of cellars the ice is thrown 
carelessly in and broken into pieces, that it 
may be packed. away into the corners, and 
that as little space as possible may be left 
unoccupied. The consistency and durability 
of the ice do not appear to suffer from this 
breaking process ; on the contrary, the whole, 
if well packed, will soon freeze into one com- 
pact mass, that is afterwards proof against the 
warmest summer. The Russians are so accus- 
tomed to these ice-houses, that they are ata 
loss to understand how a family can do with- 
out them; and their housewives are in the 
greatest trouble when they think they have 
not laid in a sufficient supply of ice during 
the winter, or when in summer they fancy 
their stock likely to run short. It may safely 
be estimated that the ice consumed in St. 
Petersburg during the summer, costs the 
inhabitants from two to three millions of 
roubles.” That is to say, three hundred thou- 
sand pounds to four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds. 

Alas ! how ean I enjoy thinking about the 
popularity of ice in Russia ; when I reflect how 
it is with us at home ? We have abundant use 
for ice ; yet, its use, instead of being general, 
is exceptional. - Except at pretentious dinner- 
parties, and in confectioners’ shops; with a 
lump or two to be met with now and then as 
a preservative for fish and meat, we see little 
of it in England. What I want, is to have it 
more generally applied to domestic purposes 
amongst the poor as wellas rich. I would be 
a propagandist from the frigid zones—an ice 
missionary. I want to show that it is prac- 
ticable for ice to be a great deal more brought 
into play than it-is. 

Let me begin at the beginning—and, first of 
all, what is ice ? 

Ice, we all know, is water that beyond a 
certain point has parted with its heat, and it 
must get its heat back in some way before it 
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Charles Dickens.) 
can return into the state of water. Whatever 
warmer substance comes into its neighbour- 
hood, it robs, and so it robs creams of the 
confectioner, converting them into ice. as it 
converts, with the stolen warmth, a few drops 
of its own substance, into water. The freezing 
oint of water is at thirty-two degrees, but. it 
is at thirty-nine degrees that the freezing 
rocess has commenced. Down to the tem- 
perature of thirty-nine degrees water becomes 
denser as it cools, in common with the law that 
regulates all other substances ; but, from that 
point, as it cools, it becomes lighter, and the 
water, when solidified, is enabled thus to float. 
This is not caused by air enclosed within the 
solid substance ; for water that has been boiled, 
from which, therefore, air has been expelled, 
makes better ice than water with air in it, 
It is the peculiar arrangement which the ice 
crystals take among each other from which 
ice derives the lightness of its structure. 
Why it is light, is obvious; for, if it were 
heavy, and sank to the bed of the water, no 
summer’s sun would penetrate to melt it ; 
year by year it would accumulate, and thus 
our waters. would be rapidly blocked up. 
Upon the land, when the moisture on the 
rock or in the soil is frozen, the expansion of 
its innumerable particles is a mighty power 
that assists in preparation of the soil for 
human purposes, Very well; ice forms at 
thirty-two degrees, then ; but it need not stop 
at that temperature. It remains solid; but in 
cold latitudes, more and more of that heat 
may be abstracted from it, until not only all 
the thirty-two degrees are gone, but a few 
besides upon the minus scale ; until it becomes 
cold beyond. all calculation, for no thermo- 
meter can register it. Now, to restore such ice 
to fluidity, every degree of heat has to be given 
back. Of Wenham ‘ice, which is trebly cold, 
a great deal is imported. Importation is, 
however, an expensive process; and in good 
truth, there are some things to be said in 
favour of our own ice, and its quality, which 
practical men tell us is superior by virtue of 
the greater toughness and slowness of the 
first freezing process; for the more slowly 
ice freezes, the more slowly it melts. The 
grand thing, however, in fayour of English 
ice, is that it lies at English doors, and 
in a favourable winter costs us little but 
the storage room and trouble of collection. 
In dairy farms, ice is a necessary article, and 
ice-houses are constantly connected with them. 
The construction of an ice-house is sufficiently 
well known; the general idea corresponding 
to that of the Roman ice-wells which we just 
now talked about. “ But,” exclaims the 
farmer or dairyman, “I can’t afford to build 
ice-houses.” Perhaps not; though it would 
pay you well if you could ; but poverty need 
not deprive you of ice all the summer ; for it 
may be preserved quite well without. ice- 
houses, 

Ice may be stacked—plain English ice, or 
snow well beaten down into a mass, after 
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the Roman: fashion, which answers for all 
economic purposes every bit as well. This is 
the mode of stacking ice or snow which has 
been found to succeed most thoroughly at 
Chatsworth ;—in the first place, let. the owner 
of the dairy-farm select, not. the coolest and 
shadiest spot, as he inevitably would do with- 
out better instruction, but the openest and sun- 
niest, because driest, bit of ground he can find 
—the sunnier the better. At Chatsworth the 
first trials were male in shady places,and proved 
far less satisfactory, because a dry place is re- 
quired, and the dryness which the sun occasions 
more than compensates for the temperature of 
itsbeams. The platform having been judiciously 
selected, dig all round it a sufficient trench, 
which is to contain the water that will, more 
or less, inevitably drain from the completed 
stack ; let the bank of the trench be lower on 
the outer side, and, if necessary, a siphon tube 
may be put in to drain off any excess. The 
object of the trench is, firstly, to prevent any 
of the drainage water from spreading over the 
platform; therefore to keep the platform dry ; 
and secondly, to preserve this drainage water, 
which is very cold, and can be used for making 
butter. Then lay over the whole platform a 
bed of straw, six or nine inches thick. Straw 
is a sufficient and convenient non-conductor, 
and ice wrapped in straw is tolerably well 
protected from external influence. Upon the 
straw bed make your stack, building it with 
sides perfectly upright. The sides are to be 
thus perpendicular, in order that whatever 
melts may flow at once into the trench, and not 
soak into and — the ice which remains other- 
wise unmelted. If the stack happen to be 
long, partitions of straw should be inserted at 
convenient distances, for the protection of one 
part while another portion is in use. The 
stack being erected in this manner, coat round 
the. whole outside of it, and thatch it with a 
straw defence of eighteen inches thick. If 
you build the stack of snow, build in the 
same manner, but take care to batten it 
well down. A stack of ice or snow, so 
made and so defended, will remain good 
through the hottest. summer, and will ob- 
viate necessity for any ice-house. Remember 
that all this will be done in mid-winter, 
when your labourers have comparatively 
nothing to do ; when your horses are eating 
their heads off, and your cart-tires are rusting 
from idleness. 

It is not only to the confectioner and dairy 
farmer that ice is an important article. The 
fishmonger, the butcher, and many more who 
deal in perishable articles, should press it 
into service. Ice is an effectual antiseptic. 
How thoroughly it acts as a preservative 
is illustrated by the oft-told tale of the 
mammoth, which made its appearance fifty 
years since, in his body, as he lived perhaps be- 
fore the birth of Adam. “ In the latter part of 
the summer of 1799, a Tungusian fisherman ” 
—I am now quoting from Professor Ansted’s 
“ Ancient World ”»—“ A Tungusian fisherman, 
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who was in the habit of collecting tusks for 
sale from among the blocks of ice and rubbish 
which had fallen from the cliffs, on the banks 
of Lake Oncoul, near the mouth of the Lena 
river, saw projecting from the cliff a mass of 
unusual form; but, from its shapeless ap- 
pearance, he could make nothing of it. The 
year after, proceeding to his usual haunt, he 
noticed that this lump was somewhat disen- 
gaged, and had two projecting parts ; and, 
towards the end of the summer of 1801, when 
he again looked at it, he found it to consist of 
the whole side of a gigantic animal, having 
large tusks, one of which projected from the 
ice. So slowly do changes take place in these 
districts, that the next summer, being rather 
cold, no alteration was to be noted; but in 
1803 part of the ice between the earth and 
the monstrous animal was somewhat more 
melted than before, till the whole at length 
fell by its own weight on a bank of sand. 
Next year our fisherman came in the month 
of March, and cut off the tusks, which he soon 
sold for about the value of fifty roubles, (about 
seven pounds, ten shillings).” Two years after 
this, in 1806, being the seventh year from the 
discovery of the carcase, these distant and 
desert regions were traversed by Mr. Adams, 
an employé of the Court of Russia; and his 
account of the rest of the history of this 
mammoth, the ancient elephant of northern 
Europe, is as follows:—“‘ At this time I 
found the mammoth still in the same 
place, but altogether mutilated. The pre- 
judices being dissipated, in consequence of 
the Tungusian (who had fallen sick with 
alarm on first ‘hearing of the discovery, be- 
cause it was considered a bad omen,) having 
recovered his health, there was no obstacle to 
prevent approach to the earcase. The pro- 
prietor was contented with his profit for the 
tusks ; and the Jakutski of the neighbour- 
hood had cut off the flesh, with which they 
fed their dogs. During the scarcity, wild 
beasts,such as white bears, wolves, wolverines, 
and foxes, also fed upon it; and the traces of 
their footsteps were seen around. The ske- 
leton, almost entirely cleared of its flesh, 
remained whole, with the exception of one 
fore-leg. The head was covered with a dry 
skin ; one of the cars, well preserved, was 
furnished with a tuft of hairs. All these 
parts have necessarily been injured in trans- 
porting them a distance of seven thousand 
three hundred and thirty miles (to St. Pe- 
tersburg) ; but the eyes have been pre- 
served, ard the pupil of one can still be dis- 
tinguished.” 

I will not quote the description of that mam- 
moth, because his whole story has been told 
so very often; but-I fix him here as the 
best known illustration of the preserving 
powers of ice. Decomposition requires three 
conditions,—warmth, air, and moisture. A 
body surrounded completely -by dry ice has 
none of the three conditions properly fulfilled. 

That is the philosophy of the matter; but it 
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is too hot to philosophise at present, or to 
discuss any subject—even that of Ice. One 
can only glance at it while the thermometer | 
is—I dare not go and ascertain where. At | 
last, having attained a summer luxury (rather | 
an expensive one, by-the-bye, in the long 
run), to wit, idleness—the dolce far niente— | 
surely it would be insanity to add another | 
syllable. Any one, who is capable of so || 
much exertion, is at liberty to think a little | 
of these things, and of the mode of stacking 
Ice especially. 


THE STORY OF REINEKE THE FOX, 


Or those who visit the Great Exhibition, 
few fail, after they come away, to talk of 
certain cases from Germany which contain 
stuffed animals, and especially of some ex- 


quisite groups illustrating the famous German || 


fable, “ Reineke Fuchs.” Many desire to 
know the story which has furnished such 
amusing illustrations. We propose, there- 


fore, to tell the tale as Goethe tells it, with 
this little difference, that we convert a long | 
German poem into a short English tale, twelve 
books of hexameters into twelve chapters of 
prose, omitting episodes. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 
Whitsuntide was come, the pleasant festi- 





val; green leaves and blossoms covered rock, 
forest, and meadow ; the birds practised their 
music, and the sun made holiday upon the 
earth. 

Nobel, the King, summoned his court, and 





from all sides came his vassals leaping; 
Luitke the Crane and Markart the Jay, and 
all that was illustrious. For the King, with 
his barons, meant to hold a solemn court, 
and thereto all were to be summoned, great 
and small. Yet there was one who came not; 
Reineke Fox, the rascal. The Fox, havin 
an evil conscience, shunned the assemble 
gentlemen. All had to complain, all had been 
injured by him. He had spared none but 
his brother’s son, Grimbart the Badger. 
Isegrim the Wolf began the accusation. 
Surrounded by his relatives and friends, he 
stepped before the King, and having made 
a speech, concluded thus: My liege, if all 
the linen made in Ghent were parchment, 
I could not find room to write thereon a 
list of all the tricks that he has played 
me. Then there stood forth a little Dog, 
named Wackerlos, who told in French, 
before the King, how poor he was, and when 
he had left but a bit of sausage in the world, 
Reineke robbed him of his little all. But 
Hintze the Cat sprang forward. It is well, 
he said, but Wackerlos has nothing to com- 
plain of. His sausage was lost three years 
since, and it belonged to me. I stole it ofa 





miller. And the Panther said, We waste 
time in complaining ; we have vengeance 1n 
the royal power. i me tell you how the 





— 
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ging ene TE SA TE 
| yeckless fellow treated yesterday Lampe the 
| Hare; here Lampe stands, a man whom none 
of us would injure. Reineke — the 
| saint and was his chaplain, and they sat 
| together to begin the Credo; but the Fox 
| could not for eet his tricks, and clawed our 
| honourable friend here spitefully. I came by, 
_ knew Reineke at once, and he had Lampe by 
| the throat. My presence saved the pious 
| man; look at his wounds,—Lampe, whom 
nobody would harm. And will the King, 
| and will the noble barons, permit a thief to 
scoff at law and justice? O that he were 
| dead !—saidIsegrim. But Reineke’s nephew, 
| the Badger, spoke for his absent friend :— 
Enemies rarely wish well to each other, Sir 
| Isegrim. We know your thoughts of my 
| uncle. Ah! were he here to speak for him- 
| self, and teach you repentance! As for 
| the child’s tale about the Hare: Shall the 
| master not chastise the pupil, when he 
| stumbles at his lesson? What would be- 
| come of youth if errors passed unpunished ? 
|| Then Wackerlos complains about his morsel 
| of sausage, which he lost behind a hedge. 
|| Easy come, easy go. He should have held 
his tongue. Who blames my uncle if he 
| removed stolen goods from the thief’s pre- 
| mises? Men of high birth ought to be 
| terrible to thieves, But little thanks my 
| uncle gets for being just and pious. Since 
i = king’s peace has been proclaimed, none 
| have behaved as he does. He has changed his 
| life, eats only once a day, lives like a hermit, 
| chastises himself, wears sackcloth, abstains 
| totally from flesh, as I was told yesterday by 
one who has been with him. He has left his 
| castle Malepartus to live in a cell. How thin 
he is, how pale from fasting and mortifica- 
tion, which he penitently suffers, you may learn 
| for ’ yourselves. Let him come hither to 
east down his accusers. 
Grimbart having concluded, there marched 
in Henning the Cock, Henning with all his 
| race. Upon a mournful bier was carried, 
| without head or neck, a hen, Scratchfoot, the 
best of the egg-laying sisters. Ah, her blood 
|| flowed, and it was ~Reineke who shed it ! 
| All shall be told the King. With the bold 
| Henning, sharing his despair, came two Cocks, 
lunged in sorrow; Cryant and Cantart, 
rothers of the murdered ‘lady. Each bore a 
_ light, and both cried woe upon the murderer. 
| Two younger Cocks carried the bier; their 
lamentation could be heard afar. Then Hen- 
| ning spoke :—Most gracious lord and king, 
| have pity upon me, and on my children. See 
Reineke’s work ! When the spring budded I 
rejoiced over a prosperous and cheerful family, 
ten young sons ad fourteen daughters. My 
wife, most excellent of Hens, had reared |u 
them for me in a single summer. We dwelt 
in peace: our court belonged to wealthy 
monks ; a wall protected us, and six great 
dogs watched over my children’s _ lives. 
ineke was envious of our peace, lurked 
often at our door, where the dogs caught 


him once and shook him soundly. He left 
us for a time; but, listen now, alas! he 
came again dressed as a hermit, brought me 
letters and a seal; I knew it; it was yours, 
There I found written that you had declared 
peace among beasts and birds. He showed 
me that he had become a monk, and taken 
strict vows to atone for his past sinfulness ; . 
had no more to fear from him. He had 
forsworn meat for ever. He exhibited his 
cowl and scapular, also a testimonial from the 
Prior, and opened his dress to show me a hair 
shirt next to his skin. Then he left me with 
a pious word or two; said he had septs and 
nones to read, beside the vespers. He read 
as he went, and thought of our destruction. 
I with a light heart went to glad my children 
with his tidings. Now that the Fox was a 
monk the world had no more terrors for us; 
we strayed carelessly beyond the walls. Evil 
followed, for he lay craftily among the bushes, 
ran before and met us in the gate ; he stole 
away the finest of my sons, and having tasted 
our blood once, sought for more gr eedily. He 
robbed me day by day of children; out of 
twenty there remain but five, and those 
will perish. O be pitiful! He slew my 
daughter yesterday, whose body the dogs 
rescued. See, here she lies! Reineke did 
the deed ! 

Then the King said:—Come hither, Grimbart ; 
see how the hermit fasts, and how he shows 
his penitence. But if I live another year he 
shall repent in earnest. Words are of no 
avail. Believe me, sorrowful Henning, I will 
be just to you. Bury your daughter nobly ; ; 
let them sing vigils, and commit her to the 
ground with honour ; ; thereafter { will take 
counsel with these my lords, for satisfaction 
on the murderer. 

So the: King ordered vigils to be sung. 
The people began Domine placebo, and san 
all the verses. I could name who ouenshial 
the sermon, but no matter. The body was 
buried, and a thick square block of polished 
marble placed over the grave upon which 
they carved distinctly : 

Scratchfoot, the daughter of Henning the 
Cock, the best of the Hen- kind, laid many 
eggs in her nest ; was judicious at seratching 
for grain. Ah, ‘she lies here ! by the mur- 
derous Reineke torn from her kindred. Let 
all the world understand how wicked and 
false was the villain; and ever mourn for 
the dead. 

That was the style of inscription. Then 
the King called for the most prudent of his 
lords, that he might hold counsel concerning 
the public scandal. And they advised that 
he should send a messenger, to bid Reineke, 
— his life, present himself before the 

ing at a great council ; Bruin the Bear they 
named as messenger. The King addressing 
Bruin, gave him counsel to be ‘diligent and 
cautious. The Fox is false and full at maliée) $ 
he will endeavour to blind you with tricks, 
flatteries, and lies ; he will eee you, if he 
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can, into a snare. Be easy, said the Bear, I 
ama match for him. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


So Bruin set out proudly on his way to 
the mountains, through a great sandy wil- 
derness. He came then to the hills upon 
which Reineke was accustomed to hunt, but 
travelled on to Malepartus, where the Fox 
had famous buildings. Malepartus was the 
strongest and. the best of all his castles. 
Reineke lived there when he dreaded any 
danger. Bruin found the gates fast locked. 
Then he cried, Sir Uncle, are you at home? 
Bruin the Bear is come as a King’s messenger. 
The King has sworn you shall be brought to 
trial, and sends me to fetch you. If you 
do not come, the gallows and the rack 
are threatened. Choose wisely, then, and 
follow me. 

Reineke went into the recesses of his house, 
which was built artfully, and full of holes, 
caves, passages, with many doors to close or 
open in all seasons of necessity ; many simple 
beasts came unawares into these labyrinths, 
and so were taken. Reineke having seen 
that the Bear came really alone, went out 


and said, Most worthy Uncle, pardon me if) 


I have kept you waiting; I was reading 
vespers. Thank you for coming; you are 
always welcome ; and I dare say you will help 


does agree with me——Said Bruin, What food, 
Uncle 7—Reineke replied, Why should I 
vaste time in telling you? Mine is a weary 
life, but if a poor man be no duke, he must 
eat what he can sometimes. I never do 


else—Hi! hi! what do I hear, Uncle? 
said Bruin. Do you scorn honey. Nectar! 
Bring me to some, and I will be your friend — 
You are joking, said the Fox.—No, on my 
honour, answered Bruin.—Well, then, said 

teineke, I can make you very happy. Farmer 
Rusteviel, at the foot of the mountain, has 
more honey than you ever saw heaped in one 
place—Bruin’s mouth watered. Bring me 
thither, he cried ; though it be ever so little, I 
will be your friend —Come then, said Reineke, 
though I feel ill and very heavy, I will take 
you to the place, and you will think kindly of 
me when we come to court.—The rascal meant 
to take him to a thrashing. 

Reineke ran before, and Bruin followed 
eagerly to Rusteviel’s court-yard. It wasthen 
evening, andthe Fox knew that Rusteviel, who 
was a strapping carpenter, took a nap in his 
chamber at that hour. There was the stem 
of an oak in the yard which the carpenter had 
commenced splitting.» Two thick wedges were 
fixed into it, so that there was made a cleft of 
a yard’s width. Up in this tree, said Reineke, 
there is more honey than you suspect. In 
with your snout, but don’t be greedy ; think 
how indigestible it iss —I am no glutton, said 





the Bear, thrusting his head and his fore feet 
into the tree——But Reineke forced out the 
wedges, and Bruin was caught. He howled 
and kicked with his hind feet, till Rustevie} 
came out to see what was the matter, bringing 
a club with him in case of danger. 

How is the honey ? then cried Reineke. Be 
moderate, dear Uncle. See, Rusteviel comes 
to entertain you. He will give you a dessert 
after your dinner.—And so the Fox went home 
to his fortress, Malepartus.. But when the 
carpenter saw what was the matter, he aroused 
the neighbourhood. Come! True as I live, a 
Bear has trapped himself in my court-yard, 
The parson, the cook, the sexton, and many 
more, with pitchfork, spit and spade, attacked 
the miserable Bruin. In his agony he forced 
his ‘bleeding head out of the tree, leaving the 
skin and both his ears behind; but he was 
still held by the feet. To save himself, he 
sacrificed his claws, and limped off before his 
assailants.. The smith fought at him with 
hammer and tongs, others with shovels ; Gerold 
laid about him with a wooden flail, Gerold and 
Kuckelrey the fat, they were the stoutest of 
the thrashers, Frau Jutte headed the women; 
the women were active and clamorous, till 
Bruin, changing his course, threw five of them 
into the river. See! cried the parson, there 
sinks Frau Jutte, two tuns of beer if you save 


q jher. The men plunging after the women, gave 
me at the court. I will set out with you to-| 


morrow. I would to-day if I were not so heavy. | 
I have eaten too much of a food that never | 


Bruin a moment of leisure. 

To cool his wounds, he too plunged into the 
river, and the stream swept him downward, 
bemoaning his ears and his feet, and cursing 
Reineke. 

Reineke hunted for hens, and went to the 
river to drown them. There he saw Bruin 





| float by, and was vexed that he had not been 
eat honeycombs except when I have nothing | 


murdered. Halloo, Uncle, he cried, you've 
left something behind you at Rusteviel’s.. To 
avoid the jests of the Fox, Bruin sank to the 
bed of the water, was taken ashore by the 
| current, and lay there wishing for death. At 
| length he attempted the journey to court, and 
in four days painfully got there. 

When the King saw the Bear’s condition, 
he cried, Mercy, Bruin ! who has brought you 
thus to shame /—The outlaw Reineke, groaned 
Bruin. Then the King swore that such a 
gentleman as Bruin should not suffer outrage 
for nothing. By his honour, by his crown, he 
would make Reineke repent, or never more 
would he wear a sword, he swore it. 

The King summoned a council. They re- 
solved again to command Reineke’s appear- 
ance. Hintze the Cat should be messenger. 
Warn him, said the King, that I pronounce 
death, if he needs three times summuning. 

But who am I? said Hintze. How should 
I go to work? Do as you will; yet Iam but 
a small Cat. Bruin is big and strong,.and 
where he failed how shall I prosper ? Prithee, 
let me be excused. 

No, said the King; many a little man is 
full of wit, You are no giant, but you are 
discreet and clever—So the Cat said, I obey 
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| you! and if I see a sign on my right hand as | 
| I travel, then 1 know I shall succeed, 
CHAPTER THE THIRD. 
Now Hintze had gone but a little way on 
his journey when he saw a Martin, and oried, 
Noble bird, come sit on my right hand. 
The bird sat in a tree upon his left, and began | 
singing. Hintze was very sad, for then. he 
was sure of misfortune. But he went on to 
Malepartus, where he found Reineke sitting 
before the. house, and..so he respectfully 
delivered the King’s message, Reineke 
replied, . Welcome, dearest. nephew! - May 
Heaven bless you to the utmost of my wishes ! 
What blessings Reineke wished, it is not hard 
to imagine. Nephew, what. will. you. eat ? 
one sleeps better after a supper, To-night 
you are my guest ; we will set out. to-morrow. 
"Tis very well, for of all my relatives there is 
none on whom I would depend so cheerfully 
asupon you. The greedy Bear came to me 
rudely ; he is fierce and strong; I could not 
for my life venture with him asa travelling 
companion. But I dare go with you; we will 
start the first thing in the morning. Hintze 
said, We shall have moonlight on the. heath, 
and why not start directly? Reineke said, 
Night. travelling is far from safe. Men who 
are polite in the sunshine are ill friends often 
in the night. Said..Hintze, Then, nephew, 
| Tshould like to know what I can eat if I stay 
| here. Said Reineke, Beautiful. honey—That 
|| stuff I never eat, said the Cat, rather. swear- 
ing. Have you no such things as mice about 
here /—What! are you fond. of mice? said 
Reineke. And are you really serious? , Oho, 
then, my neighbour the Priest has»a barn 
swarming with mice that he is anxious to get 
ridof. 1 hear him daily grumbling at them. 
—Bring me thither, said the incautious Cat. 
—Now, verily, said Reineke,: you shall be 
furnished with a famous supper. 
Hintze believed him, and followed ; so they 
came to the Priest’s barn, Reineke had 
| scratched a hole under the wall of it the day 
before, and stolen in the night a hen,. Martin, 
the Priest’s beloved son, was her avenger ; he 
arranged a snare before the Fox’s hole, and 
thought to catch the vagabond. Reineke 
noticed that, so—Creep straight in, dear 
nephew, he said ; I will keep watch on this side 
while you are mousing. Hear how they 
squeak ! Come back when youhave had enough. 
—Is it quite safe here? said the Cat. These 


Priests often have malice in them.—Oh, if 


you are afraid, said Reinecke, let us go back; 
| Ill find you a good supper, if we have no 
|| mice——But Hintze sprang into the hole, and 
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people all sing at their meals as you do? So 
Reineke went away, intent. on some new 
villany. 

But Hintze bewailed himself pitifully, 
after the manner of cats, until Martin was 
awakened, and sprang out of bed with joy. He 
aroused father and mother, and the whole 
household, crying, We have caught the Fox ! 
Even the Priest put on a little dressing-gown, 
and all came with clubs and. lanterns .to 
destroy the thief. Hintze, thinking death 
near, struggled and. fought ; one eye he lost 
froma club stroke. Then, fixing himself on 
the Priest’s leg, he inflicted horrible vengeance. 
The Priest fainted, and all taking him to bed, 
left Hintze in the noose, still living. 

Wounded and almost dead, Hintze, for love 
of life, bit through the. cord, and, passing 
through the hole, ran back to court, bewailing 
his. lost. eye, his wounds, and, the shameful 
deceit of Reineke. 

But the King’s wrath burnt like a fire ; he 
threatened death to the traitor. He sum- 
moned his council, and his barous came ; he 
asked, what should be done? Grimbart the 
Badger answered, Summon him a third time ; 
then, if he come not, let him die, Who will 
invite him? asked the King. Who has an 
eye to spare 7—My lord King, answered the 
Badger, I will go as from my own will, if you 
please, or as your messenger.—Go, said the 
King, then, but be cautious—Grimbart there- 
fore went upon the road. to Malepartus. He 
found Reineke at home, together with his 
wife and children. Uncle Reineke, good day, 
he said ; you area prudent man ; why do you 
jest at the King’s messages? Do you not 
think it is high time to come to court? Com- 
plaints against you increase daily. Ifyou do 
not come now, you will be condemned. The 
King, with all his forces, will lay siege to 
Malepartus., You cannot escape the ruin of 
your family. Come, then, to court with 
me; your wit has often saved you in the 
day of trial. Trust now in yourself again.— 
Reineke said, Uncle, your advice is good. I 
hope the King will show favour tome. He 
knows that I am useful, and had I done ten 
times more wrong, that he cannot do without 
me. The barons, jealous of my better wit, 
conspire against me. We must see what can 
be done.—Then Reineke said also to his wife, 
Dame Ermelyn, be careful of the children, 
especially of Reynard, our youngest ; by the 
sharpness of his teeth, he will turn out the 
image of his father. Put our little Rossell 
in the way of mischief, and take good care of 
the house while I am gone. So Reineke went 
off, at once, with Grimbart, leaving Dame 





was caught in the noose. So Reineke showed 
|| hospitality towards his guests. 

Hintze struggled till the noose was tight- 
ened. Meineke said, Hintze, how» do you 
find the mice,—fat? If little Martin knew 
that you were supping on his game, without 
doubt he would come and bring you mustard ; 
he’s a courteous boy. What! do the court 


Ermelyn and. both his sons, to the great 
sorrow of the She Fox. 

When they had.not gone far, Reineke said, 
Dear Uncle, [may be upon the road to death ; 
my sins much trouble me. No other priest 
is to be had; let me confess to you.—Then 
Grimbart said, Your penitence rejoices me ; 
open your heart freely—Reineke then related 






















































































488 HOUSEHO 
certain tricks that he had played on Isegrim, 
and said, I have confessed ; now, I beseech, 
impose a penance on me; let it be the heaviest. 
Grimbart, accustomed to such cases, plucked 
a little twig, and said, Uncle, beat yourself 
three times on your back with this ; then lay 
it, as I show you, on the ground, and leap over 
it thrice ; then gently kiss the rod, in token 
of your humble penitence. Do this, and I 
pronounce you absolved from all your sins. 

When Reineke had done this, Grimbart 
said, Now, show your amended life by reading 
psalms, attend church on the appointed days, 
give alms, and forswear robbery and treachery 
for ever.—Reineke said, I swear to do all 
this. 

So, as they went to court, they passed a 
nunnery, and to its court there belonged 
many cocks and hens, with plump capons, 
straying at large over the country. Reineke 
said, Our shortest way, Grimbart, leads close 
under the wall—When they came near to 
the capons, the rogue eyed them furtively ; 
bet one hen, young and fat, pleased him 


especially. Briskly he sprang behind, already | 


scattering her feathers. 

But Grimbart, greatly shocked, cried out 
Behave you so, my graceless uncle? Will you 
be lost for a hen so soon after your absolution ? 
Reineke said, If my thoughts went astray may 
Heaven pity me !—And they went on over a 
narrow bridge, but Reineke turned always 
his head and his eyes back towards the 
poultry. He could not help it. Had his 
head been cut off, it would have gone after the 
es so strong was the desire within 

m. 

Grimbart saw that, and said, Nephew, your 
eyes wander astray; alas! I see you are a 
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keep her paws from stealing in the habitation 
of a priest, in spite of all my warnings, why 
must I be punished for their sins? Do as you 
will, however ; boil or roast me, blind me, 
hang me; I am in your hands ; you are strong, 
and Iam weak. But come what may, I wi 
abide upon the path of justice. 

Then began Belline the Ram, Lo, now the 
time is come; let us bring forward our com- 
plaints—And Isegrim came with his relations, 
Hintze the Cat, and Bruin, and all animals by 
troops. 
came to accuse the rogue Reineke. Complaint 
followed complaint ; the stories related were 
numberless. Reineke stood unabashed ; and, 
when he could put ina word, like simple truth, 
his defence flowed in a mellifluous current, 
Those who listened wondered ; for not only did 
he exculpate himself, but he appeared to be a 
creature sinned against, rather than sinning, 
But to the council of the King the testimonies 
multiplied, and were too clear. With one 
voice it was pronounced that Reineke the 
Fox was guilty, and must suffer death ; let 
him be bound and hung upon a gibbet. 

Reineke himself thought that his game was 
lost. His clever speech had failed him. The 
King himself pronounced the sentence ; and, 


jas they were binding him, death swept by 


visibly before the eyes of the transgressor. 
The friends of Reineke were grieved ; Martin 
the Ape, with Grimbart, and some other of 
his old set. They sorrowed more than might 
have been supposed, for Reineke was a great 
baron whose disgrace frightened his comrades, 
So they craved leave of absence from the King, 
and went away from court. 
But Isegrim, Bruin, and Hintze busied them- 





glutton.—Reineke said, Be quiet, uncle; you 
are hindering my prayers. I say within me 
paternosters for the souls of hens and geese 
that I have slain from yonder family.—So 
Grimbart was silent, and Reineke looked back 
towards the hens, so long as he could see 
them. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


When it was heard at court that Reineke 
really was coming, all crowded out to see 
him, rejoicing in hope of his sentence. 
Reineke cared not for that, but walked 
jauntily into the palace; so walked before 
Nobel the King, and tranquilly faced all the 
barons: Great and illustrious King, he said, 
grant me a hearing. You know my faithful- 
ness—your courtiers know it, and for that they 
follow me with persecution.—Silence ! replied 
the King ; ’tis in vain now to chatter or flatter. 
Look at the Cock, and tell me what have you 
done with his children ?—Look at the Cat, the 
Bear. Why doI scold? Look around you ; 
the country is swarming with plaintiffs ; 
you will not come whole out of court—Most 
gracious master, said the Fox, if Bruin was 
found poaching on a peasant’s honey ; if the 


selves cheerfully about the criminal, and hur- 
ried him eagerly towards the gallows. Think 
now, Sir Isegrim, said the Cat spitefully, how 
Reineke assisted at the hanging of your 
brother. Think, Lord Bruin, of Rusteviel’s 
court-yard. Ifthe rogue’s wit should free him 
now, our hour of vengeance will not come 
again.—Isegrim said, Don’t talk; but get a 
rope directly. 

And the King came with all his courtiers to 
see the execution of the sentence. The Queen 
and all her women came ; then came,too, a huge 
multitude of rich and poor, all wishing for the 
death of Reineke, and eager to look on. Ise- 
grim cautioned his friends to keep their eyes 
on the Fox ; especially cautioned his wife, and 
bade Bruin remember who mocked him. 
Hintze can climb, said the Wolf ; he shall hang 
the rope on the gallows ; do you hold the Fox 
in your clutch, while I bring forward the 
ladder.—Up with the ladder, said Bruin, and 
ll hold fast by the culprit. 

Ah, how busy you are! said the Fox; 
how you hurry to murder your uncle! Oh 
could I now escape! thought Reineke; get 
the King’s pardon, and punish these three 
busy fellows. What could I not say to 
save my life? So he turned round upon the 


Cat, whom I received with honour, could not |ladder and cried, Death is before my eyes ; I 
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The multitude cannot be named who | 


































|| Wife, by whom he was 
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seemy doom. But let me for the last time 
| make confession, that I may not have here- 
| after to be punished for some unacknowledged 
| sin. 

|  Pitying him, some said, It is not much to 
| ask. They begged of the King, and he per- 
|| mitted it. Then Reineke felt lighter at his 
heart, and instantly began: Spiritus Domini, 
help me now! There is no creature here 
whom I have not offended. Before I was 
| weaned, I wasa murderer of lambs ; I loved to 
kill young goats, and spared no birds, not 
| hens, not ducks, not geese. Wherever I met 
them I slew them, and many a body that I 
could not eat I buried in the nek One 
|| winter, near the Rhine, I first made Isegrim’s 
|| acquaintance. We vowed partnership. He 
|| committed the great thefts, I the little ones, 
| but he cheated me always of my share. If we 
| caught an ox or a cow, he fetched his wife and 
seven children, so that I still got only the bare 
| ribs. Nevertheless, thank Heaven, I did not 
hunger. I was fed out of my secret treasure, 
| atreasure greater than my wants; no wagon 
| could remove it in seven journeys. 

When the King heard of the treasure, he 
| bowed forwards, and said, How did you 
| come by that ?—Reineke said, Why, in the 
face of death, should I conceal the secret ? 
Moreover, I must confess, and it was stolen 
|| property. Many had sworn, great King, to 
murder you, and would have done it if I had 
| not robbed them of their money. Mighty 
| King, your life hung on that treasure; and 
| though I brought my father to the grave, 
I stole it for your sake. 

The Queen heard with alarm the mystery. 
| I command you, Reineke, reflect, she cried. 
Open your soul truly in the hour of death. 
—The King said, Let everybody hold his 
tongue. This matter is important; let me 
hear it thoroughly. Come nearer, Reineke; 
speak up. 

Reineke, much comforted, descended the 
ladder, to the great disgust of his enemies 
below, and he approached the King and his 

uestioned eagerly. 
Then he prepared himself for a powerful 
effort at lying. Can I regain the King’s 
favour ? he thought; it is good ; I must lie 
without scruple. 

The Queen impatiently questioned. Reineke 
said, I will tell all. Death is before me, my 
soul must not suffer for want of confession. 
Better confess, though confession accuses dear 
friends and relations, than risk everlasting 
perdition. 

The oe 
words, an 


grew heavy when he heard these 
said, Do you speak truth — 
Reineke replied, Alas, what could untruth 
avail me now? You know that I must die— 
Poor fellow, said the Queen, I pity his 
despair. 

The King commanded, and the whole 


assembly became silent. Merciful King, said 


Reineke, by your leave I speak. Though 
| I speak suddenly, and without time for 
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thought, I will be perfectly exact. 
be told the whole conspiracy. 


You shall 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


Reineke said : My noble father was so lucky 
as to find the hidden treasure of King Em- 
meric. So he grew proud; looked down 
on his companions ; aspired to loftier con- 
nexions. He sent Hintze the Cat into the 
wild forest of Ardenne to look for Bruin the 
Bear, swear faith to him, and bid him come 
to Flanders to be made a king, 

When Bruin got that invitation, he set off 
at once. My father was delighted ; and sent 
out for Isegrim, and the wise Grimbart : those 
four managed the matter; but Hintze the 
Cat made a fifth. They determined on the 
king’s death; swore together an eternal 
alliance. Grimbart, one morning, had been 
drinking himself garrulous; and the fool 
chattered the secret to his wife, binding her 
to silence. Directly afterwards his wife met 
my wife, and bade her swear solemnly by the 
names of the three kings, and give her word 
and honour for her dear soul’s sake to whisper 
to nobody a syllable of what she was about 
to tell her; so she told her all. My wife 
failed of her promise, for, as soon as she saw 
me, I heard all about it. Alas! I thought 
then of the Frogs who were in want of an 
active king, and had the Stork sent down to 
them. Our king, I reasoned to myself, is 
nobly born, mighty and merciful; it would 
be but a sad change to raise a Bear, a good- 
for-nothing dolt, into his place. So I reflected 
for some weeks upon the plot, wishing to 
hinder it. 

Quite well I understood that while my 
father held the treasure in his hand, he could 
bring troops together. Therefore, my care 
was to detect the place of its concealment, 
and remove it quietly. If ever my father 
walked out, I was behind upon his traces. 

Once I perceived him slipping through a 
cleft ; he thought himself alone, looked round 
suspiciously, and seeing no one, far or near, 
stopped up the hole with sand, strewing the 
ground, and stroking out his footmarks with 

is tail. Then he went off to business, and 
I found the treasure. I set to work upon it 
with my wife; we carried and dragged it 
day and night ; for want of carts and wagons 
we endured no little trouble and fatigue. 

Meanwhile my father held daily counsel 
with the betrayers of our king. Bruin and 
Isegrim sent patent letters through the 
land to entice mercenaries to them: they 
should come in crowds; Bruin would find 
them service ; he would even pay them in 
advance. Sure of the treasure which he 
thought lay safely hidden, my father travelled 
through the province, showing these letters. 

Summer returned at last; then returned 
also my father to his comrades. Joyfully he 
showed the list of rascals won over by pro- 
mises of gold. Bruin was merry at the sight ; 
the five read it together, and it said ;— 






















Twelve hundred of Isegrim’s relations com 
with open jaws and sharpened teeth : 
the Cats and Bears have all declared fo 
Bruin ; every Badger 
out of Thuringia and Saxony. 
one condition ; namely, 
advance to every soldier. 
that I frustrated their intentions ! 








But there i 










went to look after his wealth. 
and searched, but did not turn a penny 
then, out of vexation and shame—how fear 









hung himself. 
That is what I have done. 

suffer for it; 

Isegrim and Bruin, gluttons as they ar 

nearest to the King in Council. 
teineke, what thanks has he? 










King. 






them in private, and said briskly, 













the murderers and thieves. 

No, no, replied her Majesty ; 
forgets the past. 
ceases to be angry with you. 
more prudently in future 

Reineke said, Gracious mistress, 


my 


I have 
the present day so rich as I will make him. 

Never believe him, said the King ; 
when he confesses robbery and lies.—Then 

















earned for him our confidence; but think 
now how he has accused his own relations. 

. Well, if you trust him, said the King, I ‘ll 
— "Reineke. *Tis for the last time. Let 
im be cautious—Reineke said, Now I will 

tell you where the treasure is, and tell the 

truth. 

In the East of Flanders isadesert ; therein 
is a little bush called Hiisterlo—observe the 
name. Then there is a spring called Krekel- 
born, you understand, and it is not far from 


the bush. It isa place frequented by the Owls 
and there I hid the treasure. 










| messenger about so rich a prize. Let me 
| advise you. Go thither yourself. You pass 
| 


by Krekelborn, and come near two young 
birch-trees ; one of them is near the fountain. 
Go straight up to the birches ; under them 
the treasure lies. 

But the King said: You must go with me. 
How shall I find the place alone? I have 
heard in my time of Liibeck and Cologne, of 
Paris too ; “but Hiisterlo I have not heard 
once named: no, sir, nor Krekelborn. 

Reineke said : What can you suspect ? Ask 
somebody. Krekelborn—Hiisterlo, I said ; 
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Item, jout to Lampe, Tell the King, as well as you 


is prepared to march 


a month’s hire in 
Heaven be praised 


For when all had been planned, my father 
He scratched, 


fully the recollection tortures me !—my father 


Now I must 
but I do not now repent. 
e, sit 
And poor 

He has 
sacrificed the life of his own father to save a 
Now, the King and Queen had felt a 
natural desire to get the treasure ; so, stepping 
aside, they called to Reineke to speak with 
Tell us 
where the treasure is, for we should like to 
know.—Reineke said, however, Why should 
I give this wealth to the King, who is con- 
demning me ? You put faith in my enemies, 


lord 
He controls himself, and 
But behave 


if the 
Kivg will make a vow to me before you, that 
his pardon, then there is no King in 


except 


said the Queen, No doubt his past life has not 


,| agreeable and pious as you both are, I should 
Go thither in! 
person with your wife, and do not trust a; 
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e|and those are the real names.—Then he called 
r | | know, where Hiisterlo is, and where is Krekel- 
born. Let us hear—Lampe said, I can tell 
s | you that. Hiisterlo is the bush near which 
Simonet the cripple lived with his companions 
when they made false money. I have often 
suffered much about that place when I have 
been chased by Rhyn their dog.—And the 
King said to Reineke: Forgive my moment- 
ary doubt, and see now about conducting me 
to this place. —Reineke said, How proud 
and happy should I now esteem myself in 
going as the King’s companion to Flanders! 
but you would incur sin if you took me. Much 
as Iam ashamed of the fact, let me confess 
it. Isegrim was made a monk some weeks 
ago, because he had faith in the priest's 
refectory. He ate rations for six, and still 
complained to me that he was starving. I 
took pity on him, when I saw how thin he 
grew, and helped him to escape, because he is 
my near relation. Now for this reason I am 
excommunicated by the Pope, and, with o 
leave, must start, for my soul’s health; 
morrow at sunrise, to obtain my emma: 
I must go ona pilgrimage to Rome, and after- 
wards across the seas ; before I dare to stand 
with honour in your pr esence. Besides, if I 
go with you, it will be said, How intimate 
the King now is with Reineke, whom he so 
recently condemned to death, and who, more- 
over, is an excommunicated vagabond! Yeu 
see, yourself, my liege, that it would be exceed- 
ingly improper. 

True, said the King. Since you are under 
ban, I cannot take you with me. Laimpe, or 
some one else, will go. But, Reineke, you 
ought to lose no time in getting absolution. 
You have leave to set out early to-morrow. 


’ 








CHAPTER THE SIXTH, 


So Reineke regained the favour of the King, 
and departed, making pious gestures, and 
showing a simple face. The King and the 
assembled animals returned to court. Many 
a good-humoured beast had pitied the assumed 
sorrows of Reineke ; Lampe the Hare pitied 


|most. Dear Lampe, said the rascal, must 
we part? If you and Belline the Ram 


would only walk a littie further with me, 


be much honoured. So they went on with 
him, and saw his castle Malepartus. Reineke 
said to the Ram, Stop outside, Belline, and 
|enjoy the sweet grass. I take our friend in 
with me, and beseech him to console my wife. 
So he went in with Lampe; there he found 
the She Fox lying sorrowful beside her 
children ; for she despaired of Reineke’s re- 
turn from court. She saw him enter now 
with serip and staff, and said, Reineke, my 
love, how has it gone with you ?—And he 
said, I was condemned, but the King showed 
mercy, and I left him as a pilgrim. Isegrim 
and Bruin stayed behind as bail for me. The 
King gave me Lampe as a peace-offering. 
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| We may do with him what we please. For 
| the King said at parting, It was Lampe who 
| betrayed you, Reineke-—Thereat Lampe was 
| terrified, and sought escape; but Reineke stood 
in the door-way, and seized him by the neck, 
as he cried aloud, O help, Belline! I am 
undone! The pilgrim murders me !—He did 
not long ery, for the Fox soon bit his throat 
asunder. So he received his visitor. Come, 
now, said he, the Hare is fat, and let us eat 
him. For the first time in his life the fool is 
good for something. Reineke set to work 
then with his wife and children; they soon 
took off the hare’s skin, and began their 
| dinner. 

|| Dame Ermelyn said, How did you get free ? 
| —That is a long story, he answered. But I 
| must confess that the friendship between me 
| and his majesty has but few days to run. 
When he discovers the truth, I have no more 
mercy to look for: 

| Now Belline at the door began to ery im- 
patiently: Lampe, are you not coming? It 
is time we started—Reineke, hearing that, 
went out and said: My dear friend, Lampe 
entreats that you will pardon him ; he is enjoy- 
| ing the society of his aunt, and begs that you 
| will be pleased to walk slowly on. 

| Then said Belline : I heard screaming ; what 
was that? I heard Lampe crying, Help! 
Have you done any mischief to him ?—The 
Fox said, I was talking of my pilgrimage, at 
| Which my wife was in despair ; a deadly fear 
| came over her, so that she fell down in a 
swoon. That frightened Lampe, and he cried, 
| Help, Belline! Belline! come quickly, or my 
| aunt will die—I only know, said Belline, that 
| he cried in agony.—No hair of him has been 
| harmed, swore the Fox. Now listen to me! | 
T have some ideas of importance which the 
king begged me to write down for him. They 
are just written. My dear nephew, will you 
take them with you? There is prudent! 
counsel in those letters. 

My dear Reineke, said Belline, you must 
take care to close them well, because I have 
no pocket ; were the seal to break, I might get 
into trouble—Reineke said: Leave me to} 
manage that. There is the scrip made out of 
| Bruin’s hide, and that is thick and strong ; it 
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will just hold the packet. The King certainly 
| will give you a reward, and you will be thrice 
| welcome.—Belline believed all that. The Fox 
| then hastened back into the house, and stuffed 
| into the scrip the head of Lampe. And he 
| said, as he came out again, Hang the scrip 
round your neck, my nephew, and be careful 
not to peep into the letters. Do not so much 
as unfasten the scrip, for I have tied it with a 
private knot, which the King and I use be- 
tween each other, in sending matters of im- 
portance. 

And if you wish to secure in a special 
manner the King’s favour, you may tell him, 
when you come into his presence, with a joy- 
ful air, that you bring with you a valuable 
packet, and that you helped me to make it 

















up; this will get honour for you—Belline 


was delighted, and he made great haste, and 
by noon returned to court. 


When the King saw him enter with the 


scrip, he said, What does this mean, Belline, 
and where is Reineke ?—Belline said, Gracious 
King, he bade me bring you letters. 
will find them to contain important matters, 
treated in a very subtle way ; what they con- 
tain has been put in by my advice ; here they 
are in the scrip. 


You 


Reineke tied the knot. 
Then, when the head of the murdered 


Lampe was drawn forth, the King, drooping 
his head, said, O Reineke, if I still had you 
here!—The King and Queen were sorely 
troubled. Reineke has betrayed me! cried 


the King, O that I never had believed his 
lies! The King appeared bewildered, and all 


the animals together were bewildered with 


him. 

3ut Lupardus, the King’s near relation, 
exclaimed, Out upon it! Why are you dis- 
tressed ? Are you not master? Must not all 
obey you here ? 

The King said, That is my distress. I have 
abused my power. I have disgraced, for a 
rascal, Isegrim and Bruin, the best barons of 
my court. I followed my wife too rashly, and 
repentance now comes late. 

Lupardus said, Grieve not, my lord. Give 
the Ram up as a sin-offering to the Bear and 
Wolf, and the Wolf’s wife ; for Belline openly 
and pertly has confessed that he advised the 
death of Lampe; punish him for that. And 
we will march out against Reineke, take him, 
and hang him instantly; for if he comes to 
speak, he will get free again. 

The King said to Lupardus, I like your 
advice. Fetch the two barons; they shall 
take their seats beside me. Call all the 
animals to court. All shall do homage to the 
Wolf and Bear; and as atonement to those 
gentlemen, I will give up into their power 
Belline and his heirs for ever. 

So it was done. The Ram was executed ; 
and all his relations, and all his posterity, are 
to this day followed by the race of Isegrim. 
But in honour of Isegrim and Bruin, the King 
prolonged for twelve more days the sitting of 
his court ; that all the world might see how 
thoroughly they were restored to favour. 


NEVER DESPAIR. 


TueE opal-hued and many perfamed Morn 
From Gloom is born ; 
From out the sullen depth of ebon Night 
The stars shed light ; 
Gems in the rayless caverns of the earth 
Have their slow birth ; 
From wondrous alchemy of winter-hours 
Come summer-flowers ; 
The bitter waters of the restless main 
Give gentle rain ; 
The fading bloom and dry seed bring once more 
The year’s fresh store ; 
Just sequences of clashing Tones afford 
The full accord 
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Through weary ages, full of strife and ruth, is slender, and his teeth are grinders all of 
“Thought reaches Truth ; them ; he eats no flesh, but that glorious old 
Through efforts, long in vain, prophetic Need tree he has chosen for the first course of his 
Begets the Deed : dinner. Now, he has scratched a pit around 
it, and plants himself wpon his massive hind 
Sa : legs, making a third supporter of his tail; 
«sits eightest Hope then lifting his huge bulk, he throws his fore- 
Lies latent in Fate’s deadliest lair— oem thal 5 th “t ’ ke d tl 
Never despair ! egs high upon the tree, so rocks and wrestles 
with it. Let us escape from its neighbour- 
hood, lest we be overwhelmed by it in its fall, 
OUR PHANTOM SHIP ON AN The eae > cannot ogee ae 
r wrestler, and the great tree falls; lucki 
APSE VIAM CRUE. sideways. Now “a then it falls upon the 
Now that we can visit any portion of the| head of its destroyer (whose name is Megalo- 
lobe by taking a cab or an omnibus to|therium) and cracks his skull. But the skull 
caster Square, who wants a Phantom Ship|of the Megalotherium is made thick and 
to travel in? The world, as it is, has taken a spongy, so that such blows crack only the 
house in London, and receives visitors daily.| outer plate, and are but rarely fatal. Now 
Nothing remains now for the Phantom, but| the green twigs are vanishing ; the monster 
a sail into the world, as it was, or as it will be. | dines. 
What if we steer into the future? there our| Aboard our ship again; as we pass out 
vessel will assuredly be wrecked: but we|of the wood we encounter Monsieur the 
desire not to be wrecked; no, since we are|Mylodon, also at work upon a tree ; he is not 
retiring, let us retire decently, recede into the|so bulky as our other friend. There is a 
past with a becoming dignity. For a voyage| fellow with a stiff long neck, neither a camel 
into the past, therefore, we hoist our Phantom|nor a hippopotamus, the Macrauchenia. 
flag: we mean to sail quite out of human} What have we got at home? On our way 
recollection, to the confines of existence, and | home, why should we not sail round by the 
remain in dock among the Graptolites. land, where there was New Zealand in 51? 
So we walk down Cheapside, bustle aboard|There, in the forests, run birds without 
at London Bridge, and sail out, leaving man} wings ; one, the Dinornis, greatly larger than 
behind us. Leaving man behind us; for a} the largest ostrich. Now, then, homeward! 
thousand years roll back upon themselves} Ah! but where is home ? “ England, with all 
with every syllable we utter; years, by) thy faults, I love thee still!” but I can’t find 
millions and millions, will return about us,|thee, oh, my native land! Some of it is 
and restore their dead before our ghostly | under water, some is dry land, connected with 
voyage back into the past isended. We have/a continent not to be found on Mr. Wyld’s 
passed the Nore ; man is behind us; man is|Globe. We run up against an iceberg, 
not created : we are on the ocean of a world | floating as icebergs now float, down from 
which has not felt the footstep of its master.|the North Pole. It is aground on a raised 
Land ho! then let us go ashore. This is| part of the sea-bottom, and, melting there 
some part of South America; there rolls a|under the warmer water, is depositing the 
mighty river, like the rivers that now roll|mud and gravel, and the lumps of rock or 
over that continent; we plunge into dense! boulders that it has scraped up in its travels. 
forests ; let us now sit down under the trees,| When that sea-bottom shall be lifted up and 
and speculate upon that world, into which we| become land, there will be what they call a 
spirits of the future have receded. There is| local pleistocene deposit, and granite cropped 
a fallen trifhk before us, on which ants and| from rocks in N orway may lie in lumps upon 
other insects swarm ; there is abundance of| the soil of England. These bergs have floated 
dead vegetation under the dense shade of|down on ocean currents setting from the 
these living boughs. A huge creature, a| colder to the warmer seas. 
colossal armadillo, looking like a tortoise very} What ofthe climate then? Why,as we travel 
little smaller than a horse, mounted on|back into the past, we shall find the earth’s 
massive bony feet, scratches and digs busily | climate in a given place, varying within pretty 
by our side, eating his vegetable dinner. He| wide limits. Elevation of one part and depres- 
is the Glyptodon. Now, what comes? Trees| sion of another part of the earth’s surface is 
fall, and underwood gives way like grass|now going on, has always gone on, and pro- 
before a mighty fellow—elephant or hippopo-| bably always will go on. What is now conti- 
tamus? His hind legs are three times more | nent has been sea before, as well as continent 
massive than an elephant’s; and look at his| before, and will be sea as well as continent 
tremendous tail! He isnot twice your height,| again. A hundred thousand years ago, Mr. 
I think, and I should guess him to be twenty} Wyld, had he and Leicester Square existed, 
feet long. We must get out of his way; he| would have had to construct a model of the 
is making for this tree under which we sit.| earth with very different coast outlines from 
Now, with a ten-navvy-power, he is digging | those which now so accurately paint the land 
at the mossy slope we have deserted. He/that is. But climate depends very much 
will not hurt us: his neck is short, his head| indeed upon the relative position of land and 


Nerve then thy sou] with direst need to cope ; 
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sea, and the elevation of the land at given 
laces. When, in the course of the incessant 
shiftings, it may happen that there is much 
land, and high land about the equator, and 
the bulk of water is at the two poles, then the 
temperature of the whole earth would of 
necessity be high. When it may happen that 
the land prevails about the poles, and at the 
equator there is chiefly water, then the tem- 
perature would be low, and ice would hold 
the world under its thumb far beyond the 
limits of the Arctic and Antartic circles. 
Variations of temperature, therefore, on the 
surface of the earth, may, and most likely do, 
depend upon the physical geography of the 
earth’s surface, not upon any special cause of 
heat in the interior, or upon any strange con- 
dition of surrounding air. The physical geo- 
graphy of the world in past ages, as a whole, ; 
cannot be ascertained. Let us suppose a 
geologic Wyld, who should construct a model 
of the earth, whereupon he arranged, with 
elaborate care, each under each, the modelled | 
strata, twisted, where they are twisted, broken 
where broken, continuous where continuous, 
so that the earth’s anatomy could be studied, 
as one can study the anatomy of man upon a 
papier maché model, From such a work it 
would be easy to make out, so far as it goes, 
contemporary sea and land through all past 
ages ; but what shall tell us where was sea, 
and where was land, over almost three-fourths 
of the whole surface, over the part now over- 
|| flowed by water? The arrangement of strata 
| and the fossils of the submarine earth are a 
blank, except to our reason and imagination ; 
of the existing dry land we have scratched 
only here and there upon the surface ; and if 
we knew all, it would be scanty knowledge. 
It is impossible, therefore, to reconstruct the 
| seas and continents of former ages with enough 
completeness for a demonstration of their in- 
fluence upon climate. Moreover, when we 
are denied the power of examining so large a 
part of the earth’s crust, while we may reason 
fairly upon what we find, and consider what 
we see to be a fact, we have need to be very 
cautious about denials based on what we have 
not found: most unexpected things turn up ; 
that fact is geological as well as social. We 
came back to look for England, and here, not 
far from the Cheapside of ’51, a river, broad 
and rapid, draining a large continent, flows 
into a shallow sea. We sail up that river, 
and we call ourselves at home; though it be 
not our island home, the site is English. 
There is a monkey grinning at us. Well, we 
have seen monkeys in Regent Street. But 
there’s a sort of boa-constrictor. And look 
through the trees, there is a tiger coming 
down to the river-side to drink—bigger than 
any Bengal tiger in the Regent’s Park of 
61. Let us land upon our native soil. 
There is an elephant, a very hairy fellow, 
and the Mastodon too. There ’s a great bison- 
ox, the aurochs; probably he lived long, and 
made acquaintance with the ancient Britons. 





Yonder stands gazing down upon us from the 
hill a mighty elk, shedding yearly a pair of 
antlers that weigh more than sixty pounds. 
The span of his horns must be a dozen feet. 
There is a bear ; and there goes a hyzena snarl- 
ing, with an old bone in his mouth, which he is 
taking to his kennel up in yonder cave. Any 
dead meat is good to him, and a fine collection 
of bones of contemporaneous animals, gnawed 
and broken, he is laying up in his establish- 
ment for the geologists of *51. There are 
plenty of insects buzzing in the wood ; and, 
look, there is a vulture, dipping down into 
the dead flesh of an opossum. There’s 
another serpent ; and here we disturb a family 
of monkeys, who pelt down cocoa-nuts upon 
us. There’s a wolf ;—a fox ;—let us go out 
to sea again. There is a crocodile ; a turtle. 
There’s a bird something like a pelican. There 
is a strange fellow on the shore with a long 
nose or a short proboscis, an odd compound 
between horse, pig and elephant: what may 
he be? O,he’s the Paleotherium! That 
graceful fellow, the most graceful of the pig- 
tribe (which in this age takes the place of 
ruminants), looks not unlike the thing I never 
nursed, a dear gazelle. "Tis the Xiphodon. 
Now we are at sea; but wait awhile before 
you begin fishing, though doubtless we may 
catch odd-looking things; they will be not 
very much unlike perch, mackerel, or cod, or 
herrings. You will find no salmon. I wonder 
how the salmon comes by so much patronage 
in 51; he’s quite a novus homo. To be sure, 
so is the best man, with the longest pedigree. 
How far may we now be from Cheapside ? 
Certainly some million of years. We have just 
retreated through what geologists call theirter- 
tiary period, and fallen back into the secondary. 

Shall we have to fight our way through a 
convulsion? No, never fear! The three great 
periods are indeed separated by breaks in the 
chain of the geologist : they are not, however, 
breaks in nature, but in human knowledge. 
We have seen volcanoes on our voyage back 
into the past, and there is a voleano now ; but 
the vast effects produced by force on the 
world’s crust are not often produced in an in- 
stant by a grand catastrophe ; they are the re- 
sults of constant force applied through enor- 
mous periods of time. During the break be- 
tween the secondary and tertiary periods, 
there takes place a change in the whole series 
of animals existing on the earth. 

Here are sponges, and you may find 
the water clouded with minute animalcules. 
These little microscopic fellows, whose dried 
skeletons are carried by the wind like dust 
sometimes, and fall on our ship’s rigging 
—these little fellows increase and mul- 
tiply, very literally to replenish the earth. 
What would Mr. Malthus have preached to 
the father who produces eight hundred million 
of children, grandchildren, and so on, in a 
single month? Their skeletons, when they 
are dead, bestrew the bed of the ocean in 
some places, in a layer of immense depth, part 
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of which, raised hereafter, will become the 
chalk cliffs of Old England. When alive, 
these little fathers of families live on the 
minute organic fragments which are about to 
decompose, and become part of the dead 
world, but, arrested on its threshold, make 
the life of these small creatures, on ’ which 
larger creatures feed and grow. There is a 
bird above us, like an albatross ; but if we 
land now, we find but few birds, no mammals, 
and not very many reptiles, There isa thigh- 
bone some four feet long. It belongs to a 
great reptile, the Polyptychodon. There you 
perceive a turtle. There are some kinds of 
lizard ; others, too, of which we shall see larger 
numbers presently. Now we are at sea again, 
with sharks about us. If you dredge about, 
you will find star-fishes, and terebratulas, and 
other things that we will look at when there’s 
nothing else to engage our attention. Now we 
pursue our phantom voyage farther back 
into the depths of time—millions of years 
back into the past. Here is a huge reptile 
like a whale that darts through the sea| 
to seize another monster with the claws| 
that arm its webbed feet. This marine gentle- | 
man is the Cetiosaurus. We land in a warm, 
moist country, covered with a strange vegeta- 
tion, in which fern-like palms, or ‘palm- -like 
ferns, Cycadese, predominate. We have seen 
vegetation not unlike this when we were} 
among men in New Zealand. There are 


plenty of ferns, and pines, with a few palms. 


Here is a land reptile, before which we take 
the liberty of running. His teeth look too) 
decidedly carnivorous. A sort of crocodile, 
thirty feet long, with a big body, mounted on 
high thick legs, is not likely to be friendly 
with our legs and bodies. Megalosaurus is, 
his name, and, doubtless, greedy is his 
nature. Mercy upon us! There’s a young 
crocodile flying; look at his long jaw and 
sharp teeth; he is sweeping down upon 


| The skeleton in its tail it leaves 


jointed within a single skeleton. 





us, stretching his long neck out. He touches 
ground, not after us, but yonder little kan- 
garoo, no bigger than a rat. But now the 
fast little crocodile tucks his wings under 
his arms—they work on an enormously long 
little finger—he tucks his wings under his 
arms, and begins running on four legs, as if 
he really were a little crocodile, and not a bird. 
Megalosaurus spies him ; Megalosaurus is after 
him; away he runs into a lake of water, 
swimming there like a fish ; and now lands, 
takes flight, and perches on a tree. Mar- 
vellous little crocodile! bird, beast, and fish, 
as to its powers; reptile alone by nature; 

he’s the Pterodactyl, a_ strong, massive 
creature, but, luckily, though large, he is not 
a giant. For a giant, there ’s your reptile, 
the Iguanodon, with bones about eight times 
stronger than an alligator’s bones, thirty feet 
long, “and half as tall again as ‘the tallest 
elephants. Don’t fear. You are not a vege- 
table ; he will not eat you. All manner “of 
croecod lian monsters we stumble over as we 


make haste back to the ship. 


Now we are afloat, look there, at that black, 
muddy-looking lump of skin, with an immense 
eye in it; nothing but that’ huge eye and a 
breathing hole above the surface. The socket 
of that eye is a yard and ahalf round. Now, 
look under the water; there’s a jaw and set 
of teeth !—a jaw, sir, six feet long. Twenty 
feet, or so, behind his glaring eye, you see 
where his tail works as he shoots along. The 
Phantom only can keep pace with him, 
There ’s no defensive armour on a reptile like 
that ; he is the monarch and devourer of 
whatever he surveys in the way of meat; 
and what an eye for a surveyor! He is an 
awful gentleman to meet when he is looking 
for a dinner, that same Herr Ichthyosaurus, 
Sharks there are plenty of; but what are 
sharks ? Sharks are mere sprats to us, among 
these reptile monsters. if you please, we will 
get up that creature with a pretty shell which 
looks extremely like a nautilus; it is an am- 
monite. You may haul, too, for little fishes, and 


‘find sundry molluses, bivalves and univalves, 


Lo! you have caught also a great fellow of a 
euttle-fish, who has something to squirt out of 
his ink-bag. An antediluvian cuttle-fish: no 


|animals are of the exact kind we left behind 


us in the days when we dwelt among men. 
sas a legacy to 
geologists, by whom it is received under the 
name of belemnite. 

Farther back we go into the depths of 
time, and pick up _ beautiful stone-lilies, 
animals on stems looking like lily-cups, 
and having thirty thousand bits of stone 
There are 
some fish, but fewer reptiles now. The 
shores look desolate. On yonder strip of 
sand run a few lizard-like reptiles, one 
with a turtle’s beak, and one with tusks, 
Rhychosaurus and Dicynodon they are called. 
But yonder walks a novelty ; a frog as large 
as a rhinoceros; a frog as to its large hind 
legs, and its mouth; otherwise very much 
a erocodile. There he goes towards the water, 
and some birds alight upon the sand to dress 
their feathers. The birds fly off; the huge 
frog plunges in; and after millions of years 
the footmarks they make now, with the ripple 
of the tide and the impression of the shower 
that is now falling on the soft sand, shall be 
presented to the eyes of men. The birds shall 
be believed in by the footmarks they have 
made, though not a bone of them exist: the 
reptile shall be called a Cheirotherium, be- 
cause his footmarks oddly simulate the im- 
pression of a great human hand; his huge 
bulk shall per ish into oblivion, but that —_ 
of sand across which he has walked shall tell 
his story for him. 

We approach a black shore, and sail under 
the smoke and ashes of a huge volcano; on 
rounding a point of rock we see another. By 
this time we have travelled back through the 
whole secondary period, and are about to pass 


into the remotest ages of the antediluvian 
world. Rocks, tracts of country, hundreds: of 
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yards thick, have, under the influence of sub- 
terranean forces, been crumpled together like 
a cloth in a child’s hand. But this was the 
work of force and time; and over time we 
ass, not caring for the breaks in human 
knowledge, till we find our way back quite 
into another epoch. 

The sea is turbulent ; often we see it beaten 
into surf, and roaring over banks, exposed 
and dismal at low water. But we pass on, 
centuries rolling by, and sail again over: the site 
of England. Herewe find many islands, small 
and large ; the sea is open northward to the 
Arctic circle. Thick forests clothe these islands, 
dark forests, with no bright green in their 
foliage. The tree ferns raise above the lower 
shrubs their graceful crests; the lofty Lepido- 
dendron spreads its feathery fronds; there 
rises the fluted column of the Sigillaria ; there 
are the pine-like Araucarias; and one gigantic 
fellow, that looks like the Norfolk Island pine, 
rises a hundred feet above his fellows. Ferns 
choke up the paths below. The paths! there 
is no beast or reptile living now to tread 
them ; a few scarce birds or insects may be 
flitting through the scene, whose silence only 
winds and waves now interrupt. Rivers upon 
these islets float some fallen vegetation down 
into the sea; it is a vegetation, not of dense 
wood, but of plants rapidly growing, succulent 
or hollow in their stems. The remains of one 
such stem, called Calamite, resemble the 
jointed “horse-tail,” or Equisetum, of our 


marshes, on a grander scale, the stem being 


a foot often in diameter. Another kind of 
stem is here, called Sigillaria, from the neat 
pattern which covers it; this belongs to a 
tree whose matted fibrous roots are called 
stigmaria. These, as fossils, shall belong to 
coal. Even in that age of the world, that 
*61, from which we are escaping, those who 
walk in tropical island forests tread upon 
a mass of fallen vegetation often ten feet deep. 
These islands, with the changes of level con- 
stantly oceurring, shall sink under the wave ; 
the sea shall cover them with sand and mud ; 
but after a time they shall rise again, again 
wear the dark plumage, relieved only by the 
bright green of the low marshy places, again 


sink ; and hereafter each, pressed down under | 
the accumulated deposit of those ages through 


which we have been receding, shall be mined | 


for in England as a coal deposit. Among the 
fossils in the coal, there will be found, chemi- 
cally altered, whole trees upright as they grew 
—the base of a coal-field sometimes will be 
formed as the base of the forest is formed by 
the branching roots, Stigmaria, matted toge- 
ther. Upright stems, snapped asunder by the 
storm or by decay, shall be found standing as 
they now stand, and containing in their hollow 
cores the cones that drop from overhanging 
trees, 

We sail away, by coral reefs, and dredge for 
shells of molluses, which we find abundant ; 
these are reptilian fishes. That great fellow, 
just under our bow, with wide jaws and some 
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teeth nearly a span long, is the Megalichthys. 
There are representatives also of the shark 
family, which, you perceive, is very ancient, or, 
in other words, respectable. 

Farther we sail back now across the depths 
of time; there is no animal upon the land, 
and in the sea there are the shell-fish still, and 
many larger fishes. Agassiz, who lived in the 
world with us when we were dwellers among 
men, divided fish into four natural orders, two 
of them prevalent, two insignificant. Now, 
in this period through which we travel, those 
two orders, the Ganoid and Placoid, insigni- 
ficant among men, prevail, and rule the ocean. 
There is the Cephalaspis, compared by Hugh 
Millerto a saddler’s cutting-knife ; some people 
ignorant of saddlers’ cutting-knives might need 
to be told that such an instrument is like a Ce- 
phalaspis. There is the Pterichthys for which 
Mr. Miller found a similitude in “ a man rudely 
drawn, the head cut off by the shoulders, the 
arms spread at full length in the attitude of 
swimming, the body ratherlongthan otherwise, 
and narrowing from the chest downwards, 
one of the legs cut away at the hip-joint, and 
the other, as if to preserve the balance, placed 
directly under the centre of the figure, which 
it seems to support.” This graphie account 
of a creature a few inches or a foot long, is 
much as if one compared a penny-piece to a 
man’s head, shaved, and without features, 
flattened down excessively by pressure. Never- 
theless, Mr. Miller—once a stone-cutter, but 
now a doughty Scottish editor—wrote, for the 
instruction of men, a very delightful book 
upon that age of the world through which we 
are here sailing, the period of “Old Red 
Sandstone.” 

We have passed it now, and there are no 
more fishes. In a sea broken by coral reefs 
swim shoals of Trilobites, wood-lousy little 
fellows, with large compoundeyes. The earth 
is desolate, but the sun shines, the wind mur- 
murs, and the shower falls ; the eyes used by 
an insect now, were needed in those days by 


| the Trilobite. Encrinites, too, there are enclosed 


in many little stony plates, and growing on a 
slender stem of jointed stone. Molluses there 
are ; some of them cephalopods; that is to say, 
of the most developed form, These cepha- 
lopods, then, of a kind less formidable than 
the cuttle-fish, were in those distant ages mon- 
archs of creation, the most powerful of living 
animals. For we have now found our way to 
the confines of life. 

We have reached now the Graptolites, so 
men name Corallines, the skeletons on which 
lived little polyp colonies, whose records are 
the first records of terrestrial life; the polyp 
family being the most ancient. If we go 
farther now, we pass, perhaps, the bounds 
of life, and we pass, certainly, the bounds 
of knowledge. So we run our Phantom Ship 
on a primeval coral reef, and leave it there. 
Let it dwell with the past. 

We now take to the Phantom’s boats, row 
briskly back through a few dozen centuries 
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up to modern times ; that is to say, geologi- 
cally speaking, to the Deluge: then, taking 
good heart, and nerving ourselves for a long 
pull, and a strong pull, we row gallantly into 
51, and to within sight of Saint Paul’s. 


THE BOHEMIAN SCHOOLMASTER. 


Herr Hotvs was the sub-tutor of our village 
school in Bohemia. He dwells in my recollec- 
tion as the thundering Jove, the Frederic Le- 
maire, and the wizard Jacobs of my boyhood. 
He was engaged as second and extraordinary 
usher to Herr Melitka, the schoolmaster of 
our parish, and his lodging and board were 
found for him, because Herr Melitka was 
too old, too fat, and too rich to exert 
himself. The instruction, moral and religious 
training, of our youths devolved on Herr 
Holub, and his superior in office, the chief 
usher. 

Herr Holub had the use of an attic in the 
school-house ; but in summer he was bound 
to divide it with the grass and clover for the 
Frau Schulmeisterin’s goat: cabbage and 
potatoes were chummed upon him, in au- 
tumn, winter, and throughout the year. The 
second usher’s “ chamber” was considered 
as the airiest, and most eligible place to dry 
the household linen. On Saturdays, Herr 
Holub’s attic became the orchestra of the 
village-musicians, for their rehearsals of sacred 
music for Sunday morning, and of waltzes and 

allops for the ball on Sunday afternoon. 
ae Holub took his meals with the family ; 
but while the family had good coffee, Herr 
Holub and the chief usher were regaled with 
a decoction of carrots, barley, and chicory. 
At the dinner table, Herr Holub had soup, 
boiled beef, and vegetables ; but the appear- 
ance of the “ Braten,” or roast, was the signal 
for his leaving the table. As for supper, the 
Frau Schulmeisterin was of opinion that a 
sub-usher had no claim whatever to the 
honours of that convivial meal. An allow- 
ance of two candles a month in summer, and 
of the same number per week in winter, was 
made to Herr Holub, and in December and 
January a few logs of wood were daily thrown 
into the black furnace of his brick stove. Thus 
fed, enlightened, and warmed, he was cheered 
by the ‘hope of advancing in the course of 
years to the dignity and emolument of a chief 
ushership ; to the sole and undivided pos- 
session of an attic, the addition of “Braten” 
to his dinner, and the enjoyment of a glass of 
beer and a sandwich for supper, in addition to 
a stipend of thirty florins, in notes, per annum.* 

It is, however, self-evident that hope, 
though it might sustain Herr Holub, could 
not provide him with raiment. Nor are ushers, 
in this our time, like the lilies of the field. It 
is true that Herr Holub’s bass voice was in 


* The repudiation of the Austrian Debt, in 1811, has 
created a fictitious currency of “Gulden Schein.” Thirty 
florins in notes are equal to about twenty florins in the 
current coin of the realm, or two pounds in English money. 
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request at burials; but seasons of general 
and pestilential diseases are few and far 
between ; and the worthy usher was compelled 
to look out for various sources of gain to 
defray the expenses which his position in 
society, as one of the Honoratiores of the 
village, entailed upon him. Waistcoats, 
tobacco, a pinch of snuff now and then, 
and a Sunday coat, were objects for the 
attainment of which Herr Holub exerted all 
his ingenuity. He conducted the correspon- 
dence among the illiterate in our own and 
the neighbouring village. He wrote the 
letters of maid-servants to their mothers or 
lovers; of parents to their daughters who 
were out in service, or to their sons and their 
grandsons in Poland or Hungary; he made 
petitions, reclamations, and protests, to the 
various authorities which decided on the 
fates of Bohemian villagers ; and he used to 
boast, that his pen found him not only in 
tobacco, but in boots also. He was, moreover, 
a musician, and a performer on almost any 
instrument, from the fiddle down to the 
trumpet. His performances at church were, 
of course, part of his duty. For these Herr 
Melitka was paid; but on Sunday evenings 
he used to play the clarionet to the dances of 
the villagers, whenever they requested and 
paid for his services. 

But to think that the respected instructor 
of my youth laboured solely for the mere 
lucre of gain, would be doing him grievous 
wrong indeed. That praiseworthy perse- 
verance which enabled him to eke out, not 
only the bare necessities, but the decencies, 
also, of life, by dint of his multifarious avoca- 
tions, inspired him to practise the arts of pen- 
manship and music, wholly irrespective of 
the sordid considerations of “groschen und 
kreutzer.” He copied and re-copied the notes 
which he had made of the lectures in the train- 
ing-school at Prague, until his manuscripts 
were wonder-works of neatness and elegance; 
and the “True Correspondence for Lovers,” 
which he found in the book-case of the Herr 
Amtmann, and which he forthwith proceeded 
to borrow, was, in the course of a few months, 
converted into a manuscript which would have 
done honour to any monk of the twelfth cen- 
tury. His studies in the science of music 
were equally unremitting, but not equally 
noiseless—to the disgust of the Frau Schul- 
meisterin, who hinted that nothing could be 
more unpleasant and heathenish than fiddle- 
practice at that witching hour of night when 
all good Christians ought to be asleep. 

In the midst of these various occupations, 
it is almost a marvel that Herr Holub should 
have found leisure from time to time to pro- 
menade the main street of our village, and by 
a judicious course of bowing and scraping, 
to conciliate the good-will of the wealthier 
and more influential of its inhabitants. His 
ulterior objects were, firstly, the acquisition 
of private pupils, and, secondly, the dis- 
covery of a being, amidst the female popu- 
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lation, who would condescend to entertain 
the addresses of a sub-usher. He was 
partially successful. Although oppressed 
by the competition of the chief usher, he 
found some families willing to engage his 
extra services for their children, at the sum of 
one-and-a-half florin* per month. But his 
endeavours to find a soft and feeling female 
heart, and to appropriate the same to his ex- 
clusive use, though often seemingly successful, 
never led to any favourable result. Herr 
Holub, however, was truly great. He was 
“adversis major ;” each successive disap- 
pointment served but to enhance the vic- 
torious assurance of his gait, and the melting 
tenderness of the cast in his eye. 

About the time when Herr Holub had been 
ten years attached to our village, I was a 
small urchin of six, he was always promenading 
in front of our house ; the fact was that a pretty 
young cousin of my mother’s had come to 
live with us, and to this wicked young woman’s 
heart Herr Holub had resolved to lay a 
formal siege. His plan of operations was 
worthy of his great mind, although I, who 
record his deeds, was doomed to become the 
medium of his passion. May my fate be 
a warning to all little boys with pretty 
cousins ! 

On a fine summer’s evening, when I had 
just succeeded in harnessing six young ladies 
and gentlemen to a long string, and at the 
very moment I was setting off with them at 
aslapping pace round the statue of St. John of 
Nepomuk, in our market-place, we were sur- 
a by the appearance of Herr Holub; who, 
eaning against one of the acacia trees in our 
vicinity, was intently bent upon inspecting 
the method of our sport. My companions 
belonged to the usher’s class, and had some 
experience of that wholesome severity which 
pervaded his system of education. They no 
sooner saw him than they took to their heels ; 
and, by so doing, they upset me, their driver, 
and flung me against the sharp granite steps 
which served as a pedestal to the statue of 
the patron saint and protector of our country. 
I screamed lustily, for the red, hot blood was 
running down my cheeks ; but who can under- 
stand my dismay, when, rising, I found myself 
face to face with Herr Holub, who readily 
embraced the opportunity of obtaining an 
introduction to our house. 

“Reckless child,” said he, in a tone of 
authoritative mildness, while he _fillipped 
away the snuff which stuck to the tips of his 
fingers ; “reckless child! these, then, are the 
consequences of thy disobedience. If thy 
teachers’—I ought to say, thy parents’, for 
teachers, it seems, thou hast none—exhorta- 
tions had prevailed with thee, thou wouldst 
now be safe and free from harm.” 

Saying which, he produced a red cotton 
handkerchief, which he tied round my fore- 
head, and, taking my hand, he led me to my 
mother, 

* Three Shillings. 
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“Here, Frau Meisterin, is your spoiled 
child,” quoth the worthy usher. “ But for my 
timely presence and assistance, I am confident 
that his life would have fallen a sacrifice to 
his reckless conduct.” 

Mr. Holub’s impressive speech, and my 
own cries, soon brought all the inmates of the 
house to the spot. My father volunteered to 
beat me, our old nurse gave me a lump of 
sugar, and the pretty cousin wiped the blood 
from my cheeks ; while Herr Holub expatiated 
on the imperative necessity of my being sent 
to school. His impressive manner and sage 
remarks produced a favourable effect on all, 
even on my cousin; and when he repeated 
his visit, a few days afterwards, he found 
the wound in my head in a fair way of healing, 
and my parents prepared to sacrifice the joys 
of my infancy to the persuasion of his seduc- 
tive eloquence. He saw his advantage, and, 
what is more, he followed it up. 

“Frau Meisterin,” said he, “ why don’t you 
send the boy to school?—And yet,” he con- 
tinued, “ he is young, and it is not easy, let me 
tell you, to get young children well taught and 
taken care of. They never learn anything in 
this school of ours.” 

And Herr Holub enforced this sweeping 
condemnation with a pinch of snuff. 

“You are right,” said my mother. “The 
children learn nothing at school; and as for 
teaching them at home, why there is no 
one——” 

Herr Holub took another pinch, and said— 

“Send your boy to school for discipline, 
and apply to an able and attentive teacher for 
private instruction, and, take my word for it, 
you will be satisfied with the result.” 

“ But what is to be done with children that 
are good for nothing, and little vagabonds, 
that won’t learn ?” asked my mother, making 
a dead set on my ambition. 

“Then let the teacher alone for his method,” 
replied Herr Holub, with great dignity. 
“Dost thou mean to leagn, boy?” con- 
tinued he. 

I stared at him, blushed, and fell back upon 
the protection of my pretty cousin. Herr 
Holub, who was beetle-browed and _long- 
nosed, was quite as formidable. Was I to 
declare my readiness to learn, and thus offer 
my back to the merciless rod of the usher ? 

“Tf thou wilt but learn, I will give thee a 
large cake, and lots of sugar,” said Babieka, 
the nurse. 

Still I hesitated. But the 
“Tf thou wilt but learn, I’ll love thee ;” and 
she gained the day. I consented to go to 
school! Herr Holub (how I trembled to hear 
him say it!) promised to take me under his 
special protection, and to devote an hour a 
day to my instruction at home. 

The following Monday was my first 
school-day. It was full of fate, Early in 
the morning I was dressed in my Sunday 
jacket and breeches, and shoes and stock- 
ings were put on my feet; for my mother 


? 


pe cousin said, 
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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


[Conducted by 





protested that “there must be a difference,” 
and a “ Meister’s”” son ought not to go bare- 


footed to school, like the children of wretched | t 
| board have left their places without human 


cotiagers. From the closet, too, she fetched 
a small sl: ate, which she had providentially 
purchased for me a few weeks after my birth, 
and which now was tied to my neck with 
great ceremony ; and, finally, she took me by 
the hand and led me to the best room in the 
house. There, on the shelf, she showed me 
the image of St. Mikolas, with his golden 
mitre and crook, and beard of white cotton, 
amidst coffee-cups, pewter-pots, and japanned 
sugar-boxes. Behind him were two gilt 
devils, with their tongues of 
lolling out of their mouths. I stood in the 
gre: test awe of St. Mikolas. 


“Thou hadst better mind what thou art | 
St. | 


about,” said my mother; “look how 
Mikolas is staring at thee, and the two devils 
are only waiting for the word to fly at thee. 
So mind and be a good boy !” 

My resolution to be a good boy was so 
sincere, that not even the nurse’s 
apples ‘and cake could induce me to dry my 


tears ; and thus, with the slate dangling from | 
my neck, the apples in my pocket, and the | 


cake in my hand, I went on my way weeping. 
Herr Holub, who stood leaning against the 
doorposts of the schoolhouse, and who was 
taking snuff as usual, received me very 
graciously, and gave me his. hand to kiss: I 
was too innocent to heed the movement, and 
the usher, bringing his hand in forcible con- 
tact with my mouth, asked :—‘“ 
not been told by thy parents to greet thy 
master with a respectful inclination, and to 


kiss his hand whenever thou happenest to | 


come into his presence? This once I pardon 
thy fault, but this once only.” 

Saying which, and taking hold of my ear 
in a familiar and playful manner, he led me 
towards the school-room, which resounded 
with the shouts of half-a-hundred uproarious 
boys. He seized the lock as if to open the 
door, but took a®€econd thought, and looked 
thro ugh the keyhole. 
noise, 
heavy t 
upon and seize the rioters in the act. He 
rushed in, dragging me along by the 
The uproar was hushed in a moment. There 
was a quick shuffling of a hundred bare 
In black 


the centre of the room lay the 


ciphering board, which had been detached | 
from the wall, and by its side Herr Holub’s| 


table, with its four clumsy legs turned upwards. 
“Who did this?” cried Herr Holub, 
pinching my ear with all the energy of just 
indignation. “ Who did this?” 
No answer. 
“Task you once more! 
Still the boys were silent. 
“Take care. If you make me angry, it will 
be the worse for you all! Who did this ?” 


Who did this ?” 


scarlet cloth | 


presents of | 





after various unsuccessful attempts. 


Suddenly, a terrible | 
like the falling down of half-a-dozen | 
tables or closets, caused. him. to alter) 
his plan of operations again, and to pounce | 





ear. | 





“Nobody !” said one of the boys, 
trembling violently. 
“Am I to understand that the table and 


rising and 


agency ?” 

“ Ye—es!” said the boy, and had his ears 
boxed for his impertinence. 

This powerful argument, and Herr Holub’s 
threat to award a “ pardus” to every boy in 
the room, proved more convincing than all the 
usher’s persuasions ; and after many accusa- 
tions and denials, the crime was falsely fixed 
on a juvenile Jew. 

Vain were Herzel Samuel’s protestations, 
A cloud of witnesses were arrayed against the 
unfortunate Hebrew: 

“ Herzel Samuel, come up!” cried Herr 
Holub, turning Up his coat-sleeves, and, in 
other respects, “clearing for action.” He 
grasped a large ruler, the well-known and 
dreaded instrument of his justice. Next, 
sitting down on his. stool, in the position 
prescribed by the ancient Sachsen Spiegel, he 
east a terrible look at the trembling little 
Jew, and desired in an awful voice to know 
why he had done “ all this mischief?” 

“ By my life, sir, I did not do it. It was 

He stopped at the name, for, in the farthest 
corner of the room, a fist was held up—that 


| of the real culprit. 


Herr Holub, who was a great admirer of 
equitable justice, compelled Herzel Samuel 


ito raise the table, and hang the board up in 
/its accustomed spot,—a té usk ev idently beyond 
Hast thou | 


his strength, and which he accomplished only 
When 
he had finished; 

“And now,” Herr Holub said, 
why did you do this?” 

“You told me to hang up the board,” 
quoth the Jew. 

“T ask why you took it down?” thundered 
the usher. 

All the boys 
cried. 

“ Bring the ‘ Bock, and purchase a broom,” 
repeated he, taking a kreutzer from a very 
long and lank purse. 

The Bock and broom were soon in readiness, 
and Herze] Samuel’s agony was prolonged until 
Herr Holub had read prayers. The Jew, who, 
during prayers, had been confined in an adjoin- 
ing room (for his religion prevented his joining 


“tell me 


laughed, and Herzel Samuel 


}in an act of Christian worship), was then 
feet, as every boy strove to regain his place. 


brought up again, and Herr Holub proceeded 
to belabour the centre of his person with that 
modicum of impressive blows, which to the pro- 
ficient in Bohemian popular education is known 
by the technical. appellation of a “ Pardus.” 
Herr Holub had just satisfied the claims of 
his duty and of justice, and Herzel Samuel, 


| bearing the traces of his flagellation in his 


every movement, had just gained the last 
form, on which he, as un Israelite, was con- 
demned to sit, when the door opened and 
admitted two stout men, whose appearance 
sufficed to petrify us with awe. These men 














| lesson. 
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were the Herr Pfarrer, or priest of the parish, 
and Herr Melitka, the schoolmaster. We 
were all hushed into a deathlike stillness, 
It was 
“ As when before the startled eyes 
Of some glad throng mysteriously, 
With giant-step, in spirit-guise 
Appears a wondrous Deity.” * 


One half of the boys neglected to rise from 
their seats. Herr Holub bent and twisted 
| his body in all conceivable directions, and 
sought by dumb-show to express the feelings 
of reverence which filled him for the new- 
comers. 

The Herr Pfarrer declared that he had 
come to say a few: words to the naughtiest | 
boys in the school ; but he begged that Herr 
| Holub would, for the present, go on with his 
The usher, who had not even com- 
menced, made a deep bow, and offered his | 
chair to the Herr Pfarrer. Herr Melitka sat 
| down on the Bock, crossed his hands on the 
| top of his cane, and rested his-chin on his 
hands. 

When it came to the turn of the unfortunate | 
Samuel, he limped up, wiping his eyes with | 
| one hand, and applying the other to that part 
of his body which had suffered from the 
“Pardus.” Herr Holub’s position was by no 
means enviable. The priest was known to be 





| given to drink, but he was also. strongly 
opposed to injustice of any kind, even in the 


case of a Jew. 

“Tell me, dearest child,” said Herr Holub, 
“what are these letters?” 

“Te-ersch-i !” said Herzel, sobbing: 

“ And how do you read the word, my son ?” 

“Tschi!” 

“Right so! tzi! Thou art a-good ‘and 
obedient boy, but thou must not cry when 
thou art called up for thy lesson.” 

Hereupon Herzel Samuel cried bitterly, and 
the priest insisted on’ knowing what was the | 
matter. Herr Holub, folding his hands, and | 
leaning his head on one side, stated that Herzel 
was in general good and obedient ; but that 
he had grossly misconducted himself by over- 
throwing the master’s table, and pulling down 
the spelling-board, and that he had ‘been 
justly punished for so doing. 

The Herr Pfarrer received this explanation 
with evident displeasure. He shook his head, 
and took snuff with great energy. “You 
ought not,” said he—“ you ought not rashly 
—you ought first—that’s the reason’ of my 
coming—-| passed this window—heard a great 
noise in this room—look in—that fellow, 
Kokrha Wojtech, and Franta—that’s his 
name, I think—bad boys—great vagabonds 
—table on his head—climbing about the board 
—accidents will happen—as I told you—You 
ought first—just send the boys away, and let 
those two fellows remain here.” This re- 
_—— before the whole school, was a sad 

umiliation to Herr Holub. 








* Bowring’s “ Schiller.” 
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Prayers were said, and the school was over. 
We marched out of the room, making a bow 
to the priest and Herr Melitka, leaving 
Wojtech and Franta to the dreadful casti- 
gation which, I was certain, they had to 
expect at the hands of the Herr Pfarrer. 

When I came home, my mother asked me 
what I had learned at school. I replied, “A 
Pardus.” 

Things were no better during my sub- 
sequent pupilage. Herr Holub was a tyrant 
in the school, whatever he might seem 
abroad. The ruler and the rod, the “ Bock ” 
and the Bible, were, in his hands, equally 
tools of tyranny. We all suffered more or 
less, but the greatest sufferer was Herzel 
Samuel, the Jew; for that wretched boy’s 
family, from his father down to the maid-of- 
all-work, seemed to conspire to deprive the 
usher of those fees and perquisites on which 
a Bohemian pedagogue must rely for his 
sustenance. Herzel Samuel had consequently 
three whippings, where the favoured boys 
scarcely had one. Out of school, and especially 
in his private lessons, Herr Holub was the 
very pattern of a paternal despot. He was 


| patient and kind,.and only in cases of an 


extreme and hopeless opaqueness of intellect, 


| did he. condescend to elucidate his meaning 


by pinching the pupil’s ear. In some things 


|it is easier to be a looker-on than a principal 


agent. It is remarkable how much whipping 
Thanks, then, 
to Herzel Samuel, and other devoted heads 
among my schoolfellows, on whom Herr 
Holub emptied the vials of his wrath, and 
thanks to the private stipend. of one florin 


per month, and last, not least, thanks to the 


| blandishments of my pretty cousin, my talents 
| were permitted to develop themselves in the 
|natural way, and without the forcing heat 


which Herr Holub applied to mature the 
It did not 


\take me above sixteen months to master the 


alphabet ;° and in two years more I could 
spell my way through any German or Bohe- 
mian book, I had, moreover, an indistinct 
notion of numbers, and of the multiplication 
table. I had made some progress in the noble 
art of writing; but with respect to ortho- 
graphy, I was firmly convinced that it was a 
snare and a delusion. Herr Holub, however, 
protested: that I had entered the realms of 
science with the rapid step of a conqueror. 
He delivered me up to Herr Melitka, in 
whose class my scientific attainments were to 
receive the last and finishing touch. 

To be admitted to Herr Melitka’s class 
was indeed an honour; few children could 
boast of it, for the majority of my little com- 
panions passed the time between the sixth 
and twelfth year under the rod of the 
redoubtable Herr Holub, where they learned 
just enough of reading, writing, and accounts 
to enable them to read their tax~-papers, 
write their letters, and sell their corn, fodder, 
and cattle. Herr Holub was not altogether 
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responsible for the slowness of their adyance- 
ment. These children came to school in 
November and attended it up to March. But 
in spring, summer, and autumn, they stayed 
away to take care of the goats, or of the 
house, or to nurse their little brothers and 
sisters while their parents worked in the 
fields. On their return to school, in winter, 
the children had, of course, fogotten the 
lessons of the last season, and Herr Holub 
had to begin again with his explanations of 
letters and infliction of “Pardus.” Only a 
few of the more industrious and docile were, 
every year, declared to be fit and proper to 
“co up to Herr Melitka.” 

Herr Melitka was a man of great severity, 
especially with respect to the “ Schulgeld ” or 
“school-money.” On Saturdays he made his 
appearance in the class, for the purpose of | 
collecting this money. On these occasions he | 
held a list of the scholars in one hand, and a| 
long leathern purse in the other. He was | 
accompanied by his wife, the Frau Schullehre- | 
rin, armed with a large ruler. He sat down 
by the table, and with the list before him, he 
called the children one after another by name. 
Those who deposited their week’s groschen 
on the table were praised as good and orderly 


children, and received a “good mark” for | 


every groschen they paid. But those who, 


when called upon, were not ready with their | 


coin, were denounced as “dissolute and reck- 
less vagabonds ;” they lost all their good 
marks, and crosses were set against their 
names as signs of “Jaziness and of disre-| 
spectful behaviour.” But if, after being thus 
warned, the groschen was again wanting in | 
the following week, Herr Melitka subjected the | 
culprits to a very summary and, sometimes, | 
efficacious proceeding. In cases in which 
there were just reasons to doubt the solvency 
of the parents, the Frau Schulmeisterin bade 
the insolvent child hold out its hand, which 
she belabored with the ruler, to the tune of, 
“ Boy—why —didst —thou—not—bring—the 
—mon—ey?” But when the parents were 
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three as chief-usher. Herr 
Melitka relied apon him. He spoke little, 
but he coughed a great deal. His method was 
very simple. Everything was to be learned 
by heart as it stood in the books. Herr 
Kuckawy was not fond of explanations, and 
much less of making a scene. He never made 
an inquiry into any disorderly conduct, but he 
punished the whole of a form, or every boy in 
the school, by compelling them to kneel on 
peas, or to stand up for two or three hours at 
a time. The adjustment of very important 
cases was left to the Frau Schulmeisterin and 
her ruler. 

Herr Kuckawy commenced his lessons by 
making the boys repeat the paragraphs which 
they had learned by heart. For this purpose, 
he examined all the windows, to prevent any- 
thing like draught, sat down, put a piece of 
sugar-candy into his mouth, and said, “ First 
form.” 

The first form advanced, and Herr Kuckawy 
put the question of the day, to which each 
boy was expected to give exactly the same 
lanswer. Then came the second, third, and 
fourth form, and finally, the last and fifth ; viz., 
| Herzel Samuel, the only so-called “ infidel,” 
whose seat was removed from those of his 
school-fellows. Poor boy! he had much to 
suffer. Having on one occasion resented a 
gross affront put upon him by the sauciest 
of our school-mates, poor Samuel received 


sub-usher and 


;a thrashing from every boy in the school. 


Happily, however, Herr Kuckawy entered 
at the very nick of time to see him bleeding 
and sprawling on the floor, made a speech, 
and appealed to Frau Melitka for the cas- 
tigation of the self-constructed propaganda. 
Frau Melitka was the common executioner to 
our school ; and, on this occasion, she handled 
her ruler with a dexterity and devotion most 
delightful to witness. 

From all I have said, it must appear to 
every one, that my education was altogether 
unexceptionable ; for be its merits whatever 
they may, no one of those concerned was 





known to be well off, a writ of attachment 
was issued and executed forthwith by Herr 
Melitka, and the body of the child remained 
confined in the school-room, until the debt 
was duly paid by the parents. The above 
were almost the only occasions on which Herr 
Melitka appeared among the children that 
were entrusted to his care. Now and then, in- 
deed, he would come with the Herr Pfarrer to 
inquire into some very great crime, and to 
punish it with a Pardus. He, in short, super- 
intended the departments of finance aan of 
justice ; that of public instruction was given 
up to the chief usher, Herr Kuckawy, and 
the Frau Schulmeisterin. The latter super- 
intended the reading and the lessons in com- 
position, fur the sake of the paper which she 
was thus enabled to collect, and which, at the 
end of the year, fetched a good round sum 
from the grocer. 


| Herr Kuckawy had lived fifteen years as 


able to find fault with it. And when the 
third year drew to a close, and I had com- 
pleted my ninth year, it was solemnly an- 
nounced that I, and several other boys of 
an equally ripe age, should take a formal 
leave of school, on the occasion of the 
grand examination. That examination was 
to come off with more than usual solem- 
nity and splendour. Many weeks before, 
there were dark rumours of a “ Herr Kanoni- 
cus” from Prague, and two Deans from 
Miseritz, who were expected to be present, 
and who were to sleep, the Herr Kanonicus 
at the parsonage, and the two Deans at the 
house of Herr Melitka, And on the eve of 
the great day, as late as ten o’clock at night, 
there was a grand burst of music from the little 
square in front of the parsonage, announcing 
the arrival of the very reverend guests. 
Every soul in the place ran out to see them, 
and there, just before the Herr Pfarrer’s door, 
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we found all the musicians of our village|in my ear. With his assistance I acquitted 
ranged in a semicircle, with the music glued | myself very creditably, and received a Silber 
to their instruments, while a lot of small boys | Zwanziger and a tract, “The Royal Road to 
acted as torch-bearers, by holding up little | Happiness.” 

pieces of tallow candles. And Herr Holub} Thus did Herr Holub crown the good 
played the clarionette, and Herr Melitka and | work he had commenced when he picked me 
Herr Kuckawy greeted the dignitaries of the} up in the market-place; and I take this 
Church with low salaams, while the village | opportunity publicly to testify to his merits 
population pressed round to kiss their hands.|and my own gratitude. As for my pretty 


Every wiudow in the school-house was bril- 
liantly illuminated ; even Herr Holub’s garret 
sported a small piece of candle on a gigantic 
saveall, Need I add, that the festivities of 
the evening closed with a cold collation, which 
Frau Melitka (for once without her ruler) 
begged to offer to the very reverend gentle- 
men; that on the following morning I rose 
with the sun, and wrapped my well-thumbed 
books in clean white paper ; and long before | 
the appointed time, we all—my father, | 
mother, cousin and nurse, dressed in our Sun- | 
day clothes, and solemn like so many felons 
at the hour of execution—marched to the 
school to offer the first fruits of my learning 
to the gentlemen from Prague. For it had 
been arranged that I was to address the 
visitors at the end of the examination. Herr | 
Holub had composed the speech, and repeated | 
it to me every day for the last six weeks. 
On that festive day everything was grand, | 
clean, and imposing. Herr Holub shone in a| 


cousin, she jilted him. 
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Tuer parish of St. Carrabas Fields had sunk 
into a state of sad decay. To speak more 
correctly, it had always been in decay. No 
one ever remembered the days when St. Car- 
rabas had possessed a clean street, a cistern 
three feet distant from a sewer, or a sewer 
that was not always going to be “ looked to,” 
and which was not looked to at all. 

Scientific gentlemen had produced wonder- 
ful heaps of figures, called statistics. Minute 
particulars respecting the chemical analysis of 
the air and water in the parish of St. Carrabas, 
had elicited strong applause at the Bagstraw 
Literary and Scientific Association ; and one 
gentleman had satisfactorily proved that a 
dog expired under the vapour of a concen- 





bran new suit of black. He had a resplen- 
dent hat and waterproof boots. The school-| 


room had been scrubbed, and the walls di- | 
vested of their time-honoured tapestry of 


cobwebs. Scarlet-cushioned chairs from the! 
Church had been placed for the visitors ; and 
on the table in front of the chairs lay a very 
large nosegay. All the children and their 
parents were, like our own family, in their 
Sunday clothes. In short, Herr Holub was 
quite right when he remarked that all ranks 
and all classes combined to do honour to this | 
grand educational jubilee. 

The examination commenced. The reve- 
rend guests sat down, looked at the muster- 
roll, and the copybooks, and produced silver 
snwifboxes which they offered to the Herr 
Pfarrer. The cleverest boys were called up 
and examined by Herr Melitka, while Messrs. 
Kuckawy and Holub stood at their elbows to 
prompt them, in case of need. Never were 
services more welcome or necessary. In due 
time I was called upon to speak; and, obedient | 
to the instructions I had received, I stood up, 
made four bows to the four quarters of the 
globe, and commenced : 

“Very Reverend, Highly Honoured and 
Honoured Gentlemen, Patrons and Guests,— 





|largely distribute 


trated alkaline | yee. which was found 

through the same happy 
district. Nevertheless, things went on in the 
same way ; the houses looked as if they had 
never been new—a supposition which was 
rendered highly probable by the old, angular 
faces of the children who sported in the 
gutters, or wore life away in the factories of 
St. Carrabas Fields. 

People belonging to the “upper circles” 
had heard that there was such a place as 
St. Carrabas Fields, and that it was a large, 
dirty place, filled with dirty people, who went 
to work very early, and left off work very 
late, and were always having the typhus 
fever, “ which was so dreadfully catching,” 
and who never read the Bible, never educated 
their children, and never did any of the many 
things which ought to be done. Young ladies 
had shuddered at hearing of it ; and a fashion- 
able Member of Parliament, who was always 
taking the chair at fashionable charity-school 
meetings, assured Lady Lucia de Montmo- 
rency—while paying her for an egg-shell 
decorated with gold strip, at the “Grand 
Horticultural Féte and Fancy Fair in behalf 
of the Distressed Crochet Workers ”—that it 
was “horrid low.” 

But dirt, poverty, and hard work were not 











This is aday—” But at this juncture I became | the only evils under which St. Carrabas suf- 
confused, and forgot all I had to say. Again) fered. The minds of its inhabitants were as 
I repeated, “This is a day—” and the gentle-| unhealthy as their bodies, or as the air they 
men of Prague nodded their heads, as much| breathed. There was a church, to be sure ; 
as to say, that there was no contradicting such | but, besides being but small, it was at a won- 
a self-evident proposition. There is no saying | derful distance from the very people who most 
what might have become of my speech, had| wanted it. There were one or two Infant 
not Herr Holub crept near me and whispered | schools, which kept a few of the children out 
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of the gutter, and a better sort of National 
school, which was, however, as inadequate to 
the numbers requiring its aid, as the church 
itself. The inhabitants were looked upon 
with a kind of indignant pity by those who 
were acquainted with their situation; and 
Mr. Joseph Boomaway, the great political 
economist, who had expressed his conviction 
that a servant, on four pounds a year, might, 
by care and economy, die worth twenty thou- 
sand pounds, gave up St. Carrabas in despair ; 
exactly as a person who has never learnt to 
swim, cannot understand that there can be 
any difficulty, till he is thrown into the 
water. 

Yet, wonderful were the riches heaped up 
by the toils of the St. Carrabas community. 
Marvellous was the manufactured produce 
wrought by the almost anatomical and stunted 
forms which made up three parts of the quota 
of its inhabitants. ‘Those who saw the silks, 
velvets, and cottons, in their daintiest fashions 
and most elaborate patterns, in the fairy-like 
encasements of glass and bronze which once 
were called shop-windows—those young ladies, 
whose dresses were so soft that it was a luxury 
to brush against them in a waltz, little dreamt 
that so much sickness, dirt, and disorder had 
been spent in their manufacture. 

But it has often been remarked, that reform 
arises at the seasons, and from the quarters, 
where it is least expected. It was so with St. 
Carrabas. Its dull, heavy brickwork, circular- 
windowed church had fallen into disrepair ; 
in fact, its dirty stone-coloured pews, with their 
sham mahogany tops, (profusely carved with 
the names and initials ofa sleepy congregation) 
were eloquent, though silent, evidence of the 
general state of things. The vicar, who was 
much too wise to live in so healthy a neigh- 
bourhood, had left it, for the most part, in the 
hands of clerical gentlemen who did “ occa- 
sional duty,” receiving two guineas for their 
Sunday officiating. As to the other supposed 
duties of a clergyman, in visiting, teaching, 
catechising, and a thousand other genuine 
apostolic offices, few people in St. Carrabas 
had ever heard of them; consequently few 
people complained of their absence. 

About this time the new Bishop of St. 
Martin’s began to do some real good, and to 
talk about, agitate for, and subscribe to, baths 
and wash-houses, and to take other means for 
teaching people godliness, by commencing 
with the more outward lesson of cleanliness. 
Many people had cried out against the 
bishop ; and sometimes with reason, but all 
united in admiring him for his zeal on the 
present occasion. His unceasing activity, 
earnestness, and liberality, began to commu- 
nicate their influence to others; and people 
wondered to see the excellent, self-supporting 
establishments in which the Goddess of Health 
began to be worshipped; while no one missed 
the guinea or two which he had invested for 
a purpose so obviously useful. 

Fortunately, St. Carrabas was in the Bishop’s 
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diocese, and its vicar and other authorities 
began to attract unenviable notice. A gen- 
tlemanly, but unmistakeable remonstrance, 
brought the vicar back from his “stall” at 
Eastminster ; and, his conscience proving too 
strong even for his cathedral indolence, the 
Rev. Samuel Grassgrow gave up the living of 
St. Carrabas to a worthier suecessor. About 
the same time the neighbouring parish of 
Dogwash also changed its vicar, and changed 
for the worse ; meeting with a gentleman who 
carried the Rubric to excess, emptied the 
church of its congregation ; and finally, went 
to live on the sea-coast for his health. The 
fact was, people said that his head was going. 

But the new Vicar of St. Carrabas was a 
different kind of man. Report spoke highly 
of his splendid academical career, and few lite- 
rary societies were not proud of his member- 
ship. But the people of St. Carrabas did not 
want learning, and the Rev. Botolph Fleming 
did not trouble them with it. He was a 
desperate man of business, had regular hours 
for everything, never omitted anything, never 
made misstatements, and never apologised for 
anything. He talked to men, not according 
to his own knowledge or views of a subject, 
but in language calculated to teach them to 
think for themselves; he appealed only to 
evidences with which his hearers ought to be 
acquainted, and never used the word “ heretic,” 
because a man could not understand hard 
words and doubtful traditions. He was in a 
parish where everyone was working, and was 
here, there, and everywhere ; at one hour 
speaking words of ready, sensible kindness to 
ragged urchins ; at another, sitting as president 
on a board for forming a school for the very 
same urchins ; and, late at night, writing hard 
at one of the powerful and brilliant pamphlets 
which were fast bringing reform to the ill- 
favoured region of St. Carrabas. 

Old ladies, who had thought only of the 
nuisance of living anywhere near so dirty a 
place, began to pay large cab-fares, in rainy 
weather, sooner than miss the vicar’s charity 
sermons (and they were numerous—let us 
rather say, his sermons told no tale but that of 
charity) ; wealthy tradesmen, who kept their 
villas at Holloway, gave up their insinuations 
against church-rates, and were almost glad to 
be asked for a subscription. Still wealthier 
men, manufacturers, found themselves equally 
unable to withstand the tact and’ business- 
like common-sense with which the Rev. 
Botolph Fleming forced them to believe that 
an unhealthy, filth-polluted neighbourhood is 
ill caleulated to produce’ active and efficient 
workmen. Model lodging-houses began to 
rear their lofty piles of windows upon windows ; 
dirty hucksters’ shops found red-herrings sell 
less rapidly than before ; holiday “excursions” 
were talked of, and actually took place ; and 
St. Carrabas seemed as though its inhabitants, 
born and bred in the murky caverns of the 
earth, had gradually been brought to the 
radiant and nourishing light of the sun. 
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Prejudice upon prejudice died in its own 
rottenness ; even “vested interests” began to 
dread that they, like the flies of summer, 
must perish when the corruption that begat 
and fed them should be fully spent; Stationary 
horse-ponds, drains that bubbled over the 
pavement, a churchyard in which the dead 
might have shaken hands with the living at 
their first-floor windows, all found an unflinch- 
ing adversary in the new vicar. Low pot- 
houses, and other establishments even less 
respectable, came summarily to an end. 
Atheistic debating societies were shamed into 
silence ; publications, in which cheap excite- 
ment was combined with moral destruction, 
were driven, as bad stock, into the filthiest 
alleys, which even o/d St. Carrabas had viewed 
with horror. 

It would be a foolish exaggeration to sup- 
pose, and a more foolish one to assert, that 
these noble and mighty changes were wrought 
all at once, or without much opposition— 
opposition that at times would have daunted 
the boldest. Several years had been spent 
in this arduous, but most fruitful labour, and 
yet day after day presented fresh objects for 
assistance or reformation. Those who saw 
the Reverend Botolph Fleming chatting at an 
evening party, with afew select’ wits or first- 
rate scholars of the day, little thought how 
many hours of his daily life were spent 
among those who were dead to wit or scholar- 
ship, but whose minds were as precious as 
those of the wittiest. 

Thanks to human nature! this admirable 
priest, this true, practical Christian, had 
plenty of supporters in his glorious exertions. 
Sensible merchants who had remained steeled 
to misery, because they understood it not, 
relaxed their hatred of poverty, and their 
purse-strings also. Flippant people found 
themselves look ridiculous when they at- 
tempted to shirk the opportunities of doing 
good which were presented to them. Al- 
though the Rev. Botolph Fleming was too 
experienced and too wise to spend a farthing 
above his income, he drew handsomely from 


his own means, and saw where, and for what | 
A spirit of| 


purpose, every farthing went. 
emulation was aroused, and no one marvelled 
when a couple of handsome district churches 
appeared in rapid progress. The common 
phrase was, “ Leave it to the vicar ;” and, once 
left to him, it was strange if a satisfactory 
result was not produced. But then he always 
chose an active churchwarden, active curates, 
(he kept three, two of whom he paid out of his 
own purse,) active schoolmasters, active every- 
bodies, With vestry speakers he never troubled 
himself, and they troubled him but little. 
But while we have been talking so long 
about the vicar, we have forgotten his 
daughter, who is really the object of our story, 
—seventeen years old, with dark searching 
eyes, dark glossy hair, of middle height, 
faultless figure, and with a smile never 
changing, save for a tear of pity. But this 
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is no joking subject, and many dashing young 
gentlemen, who had more of dress than brains, 
and who danced much better than they talked, 
found it so; to the cost of, in some cases, four- 
and-twenty hours’ peace of mind. 

For Margaret Fleming, besides being pro- 
vokingly: pretty, was provokingly sensible and 
clever.» She did nothing ill, When a little 
girl, she dressed her doll as well as she after- 
wards dressed herself. She had never dis- 
played her juvenile scholarship by asking her 
younger schoolfellows to spell c.1.R.c.U.M.- 
F. 0. R. A. N.E. 0. U.S, OF I.N.C. 0. N. T. R.0.V. E. R= 
T. I. B. L. E., but yet she always said her lessons 
well ; and when her mother died, and left her 
only darling to comfort her noble husband, 
her father became her teacher, and—we need 
say little more. 

Miss Margaret was, in fact, as active as her 
papa ; saw as much good and bad society, (we 
speak conventionally, of course) ; waltzed de- 
lightfully and sang delightfully at a party, and 
was up early the next morning to visit some 
infant, charity, or Sunday school. No one 
ever heard her allude to the probable motive 
of her leaving many an agreeable company at 
an early hour ; but many asick sufferer could 
have told them. She belonged to no “select 
sisterhood,” for they would have abhorred a 
young lady who wasn’t afraid of dancing even 
the Deux Temps. She did not adopt any 
eccentricities of fashion, nor revive any play- 
at-being-nun’s sort of costume, but simply 
wore whatever she thought became her, and 
looked like what other young ladies wore. 
She did not believe in tract-distributing, but 
she never laughed at those who did; she 
was not great. at fancy fairs, but she made all 
her own clothes, thereby saving no small 
proportion of her papa’s liberal “ clothes and 
pocket-money ” allowance, and distributing it 
to a good purpose. Altogether, Miss Mar- 
garet Fleming was as perfect a lady as her 
father was a gentleman; and despairing of 
saying anything higher in her praise, we will 
come to matters of fact at once. 

Among all the many matters in which Miss 
Margaret was her papa’s best help, one, which 
he had most at heart, was also her chiefest 
care. This was what the newspapers called 
a Refuge for the Destitute. 

A rough, well-built brick and wood build- 
ing, of large extent, and admirable internal 
division, bore this sad but grateful title. 
Some worn-out stabling, and the warehouse 
of an extensive dealer in rags, bones, and 
bottles, had given place to the present struc- 
ture ; and its cleanliness and cheerful look of 
homely plenty, presented a painful but wel- 
come contrast to the poor objects who daily 
and nightly sought its bounty. 

But this “Refuge” was not merely an in- 
genious attempt for driving the destitute and 
profligate from one parish to another, or for 
tinding employment for the police, in default 
of its answering that purpose. A rough, 
wholesome, plain meal or meals, an equally 
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rough, but equally clean bed, awaited the half- 
starved wayfarer; but there was more than 
this. There was a spirit—a spirit clothed in 
human form, endued with human feelings, 
tenderly and quickly alive to human joys and | 
sorrows; a spirit that asked why they had | 
come thither, whither they were going, and 
whether better hopes and amended prospects 
were likely to bless the change of place. 

Many came, many went away, and many 
staid. Those who staid, astonished prejudiced 
people by their sudden change from ragged 
“tramps ” to steady, hard-working operatives. 
The men got work, often hard and ill-remu- 
nerated, but far better than the moral desola- 
tion of the highway and the police-station. 
Some girls, from whom many highly virtuous 
and unapproachably respectable young ladies 
would have turned away with loathing, spoke 
of “Miss Margaret,” and never spoke but 
with a homely prayer—a prayer that angels 
carried to its fitting place of appeal. 

An excellent matron superintended the 
female portion of the establishment, and, 
with her for a companion, Mr. Fleming feared 
not to trust his daughter amongst females 
whom poverty, and perhaps profligacy, had 
cast down. The daughter of distress blessed 
the hand and heart that aided, the lips that 
comforted her ; the daughter of sin looked up 
to the lovely child of light, who spoke no word 
of reproach, and in her few words of kind- 
ness awoke to a consciousness of heaven. Aged 
men and women, crabbed and crossed with com- 
fortlessness, smiled at their own sufferings, 
and prayed that their sweet-speaking teacher 
might never know an old age like their own. 
As to the children, children fell in love with 
Margaret wherever she went. Even the good- 
natured, steady, practical old Bishop of St. | 
Martin’s said, after a hearty dinner with the 
Rev. Botolph Fleming, “If Miss Margaret 
gets married, all the girls in the parish will 
be her bridesmaids, and the children will rifle 
Covent Garden Market for flowers.” Scandal 
says, and we do not care to dishelieve it, that 
Miss Margaret took revenge that very same 
evening, by coaxing a large cheque out of the 
Bishop, while she was making a cup of tea| 
for him and papa. Old Mrs. Chatterly, to 
whom Margaret always told everything, even 
says that the Bishop said something about | 
marrying her himself—of course, he meant 
performing the ceremony. 

To say that the Rev. Botolph Fleming 
loved his daughter tenderly, to exhaust all 
the poetical, rhapsodical, and conventional 
ee descriptive of parental fondness, would 


ticular.” 





to little purpose. In her he found a 
companion in all his duties, as well as in the 
lighter endearments of female society at home. 
Her public duties—for we might call them so 
—did not rob the breakfast and tea table of 
their sociable comforts; even dainty little 
bits of cookery, the work of her hands, some- 
times provoked a relish, when the fatigue of 
business had jaded even the vicar’s energies. 





HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


She sang, played, danced, nay, we must con- 
fess it, flirted a little sometimes, all charm- 
ingly, all in good spirits, and yet the “ Refuge 
for the Destitute” lost none of her company, 
People who didn’t know her, thought her a 
sweet young lady; people who did, thought 
her a pattern to women, an unobtrusive 
creature, who did good almost as an amuse- 
ment, and yet never made a fuss about any- 
thing. Her father asked, and deferred to, her 
advice on many subjects; yet when people 
spoke of her exertions, she only spoke of what 
her father was doing, and that moderately and 
modestly, 

Coupled with the “Refuge” was a “ Ragged 
School,” in which Miss Margaret was almost 
equally interested. It was wonderful how 
many stupid children—children who could 
scarcely come to a clear understanding about 
their right and left hands—displayed compara- 
tive intelligence under their new instructress, 
Margaret loved teaching, and therefore taught 
well. Ifa preceptor can once seem pleased with 
his own task, the pupil learns readily enough, 

Even young ladies grow older and older, 
as time goes on. There is a time for getting 
married, and Miss Margaret’s time might 
have come long since, but “papa was par- 
Nevertheless, Margaret never made 
but one choice, and at that one “ papa” made 
no demur, but gave his blessing, and not his 
blessing only, with a clear voice, and a willing | 
heart. But Margaret didn’t leave home, 
nevertheless. Papa couldn’t have spared her, 
and she loved no one well enough to desire to 
leave him. 

Increased cares, three charming children, 
(one of whom has just begun Latin under the 
care of his now slightly gray-haired grand- 
father,) a cherishing and cherished husband, do | 
not make one tittle of difference in Margaret's | 
private and public duties. As many poor | 
people pray for her welfare, as many ignorant 
children turn their faces to the school-room 
door when she is expected, and yet her voice 
sounds as sweetly, and her fingers run over 
the keys as blithely as ever. Her eldest son 
(who the Bishop says will be sure to take a 
double first) was shamed out of his antipathy 
to “Que genus,” by a few visits to the 
Ragged School, and driven to enthusiastic 
eiaiaiion, by being compelled to teach there- 
in. St. Carrabas is no longer a by-word ; in 
fact, people are beginning to find that industry 
and filth, handicraft and drunkenness, hard 
labour and ignorance, are not the Siamese 
twins they once supposed. 

Rumour points to the translation of the 
hearty old Bishop of St. Martin’s to a larger 
See, and to the Rev. Botolph Fleming as 
likely to take his place. Heaven knows, he 
does not covet it; and Heaven knows it 
cannot be beter bestowed. With unimpaired 
energies, increased experience, and high public 
character, he will be the best “Plea for Epis- 
copacy” ever realised. But then Margaret 
must go with him. 
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